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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Honorable  Orrin  G.  Hatch 
Chairman 

Committee  on  Labor  St  Human  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I am  herewith  transmitting  to  you  a report  on  the  results 
of  a recent  field  investigation  that  I have  undertaken  on  the 
problem  of  hunger  in  America. 

In  the  week  before  Thanksgiving  1983,  I visited  San 
Francisco,  Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and  Eastern 
Kentucky.  In  each  city  and  community,  I spoke  with  victims 
of  hunger  and  with  representatives  of  States  and  local 
governments  and  private  charitable  organizations  working  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  the  needy. 

As  you  will  see  from  -this  report,  I believe  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  that  for  the  first  time  in  two  decades, 
hunger  is  on  the  rise  in  America,  that  the  economic  policies 
of  the  Reagan  Administration  are  a major  cause  of  the  current 
problem,  and  that  a modest  but  comprehensive  new  effort  by 
Congress  is  essential  if  America  is  to  fulfill  its  commicment 
to  the  needy  who  are  hungry. 

I look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this  issue  in  the 
weeks  ahead  to  ensure  that  our  committee  meets  its  responsibilit 
in  this  critical  area. 


Sincerely, 


Edward  M.  Ke 


edv 


INTRODUCTION 


Over  the  past  three  years,  the  United  States  has  endured 
a severe  recession  and  unprecedented  unemployment.  At  the  same 
time,  record  budget  cuts  were  being  made  in  federal  assistance 
programs  for  the  needy.  The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
reported  that  the  recession  officially  ended  in  November  1982. 

3ut  Congress  continued  to  receive  reports  of  a different  and  more 
ominous  sort  from  across  the  country  --  that  more  and  more 
families  were  going  hungry  in  America.  The  Reagan  Administration 
urged  us  to  stay  the  course  of  its  economic  policy;  they  offered 
soothing  reassurances  that  the  reports  of  hunger  were  anecdotal, 
and  that  the  truly  needy  were  truly  protected. 

The  reports  of  need  persisted,  and  finally,  a year  into 
the  recovery,.  I decided  to  see  for, myself.  In  a six  day  period 
just  before  Thanksgiving  1983,  I visited  five  different  cities 
and  communities  in  urban  and  rural  America  to  investigate  the 
facts. 


The  evidence  I found  of  hunger  is  not  anecdotal,  but 
overwhelming;  it  leads  to  three  fundamental  conclusions: 

(1)  For  the  first  time  since  the  1960's,  and  perhaps 
since  the  Great  Depression,  hunger  is  on  the  rise  again  in 
America.  After  years  of  slow  but  steady  progress  in  the  wa: 
against  hunger  in  this  country,  the  momentum  has  shifted 
against  us  and  the  enemy  is  advancing. 

(2)  The  principal  causes  of  the  problem  are  the  recess., 
of  1931-32,  which  was  the  longest  and  deepest  since  World  War 
and  the  simultaneous  cutbacks  in  funds  for  basic  federal  nutr 
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programs  and  other  measures  to  help  the  poor.  At  a time  when 


record  numbers 

of  American 

.s  were  enduri 

ng  severe  d 

epr ivaticn 

because  of  the 

recession , 

deep  cuts  in 

the  federal 

budget  were 

stretching  the 

safety  net 

until  it  was 

too  thin  to 

protect  the 

needy.  The  effect  of  the  budget  cuts  was  to  rub  salt  in  the 
wounds  of  the  recession,  and  the  heroic  efforts  of  local  agencie 
and  private  charitable  organizations  have  not  been  able  to  undo 
the  damage.  For  millions  of  families  facing  Ronald  Reagan's 
choice  of  sacrificing  food,  shelter,  clothing,  health  or  heat,  f 
is  the  first  necessity  to  go. 

(3)  Hunger  is  not  a new  phenomenon  in  America,  but  it  is 
one  problem  we  know  how  to  solve.  The  landmark  federal  initiate 
of  the  1960  ' s launched  nearly  two- decades  of  steady  progress 
against  hunger,  and  the  16  recommendations  in  this  report  have 
been  carefully  developed  to  restore  that  path  of  progress.  The 
goal  is  modest,  and  it  is  attainable  at  reasonable  cost  -- 
approximately  $2.5  billion  a year  --  to  hard-pressed  federal, 
state  and  local  taxpayers. 

More  important  than  the  cost  is  the  renewed  national 
commitment  that  goes  with  it.  America  has  grown  complacent 
about  hunger;  the  hungry  have  again  become  invisible  in  our  mids 
As  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
"Let  facts  be  submitted  to  a candid  world.".  In  that  spirit, 

I offer  the  results  of  this  investigation  on  hunger,  confident 
that  when  America  knows  the  facts,  America  will  act. 
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FTNDINGS 

In  November,  1983,  I held  forums  on  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  hunger  in  five  different  areas  — San  Francisco, 
Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and  Eastern  Kentucky.  There 
is  clear,  undeniable,  authoritative  evidence  of  widespread  and 
increasing  hunger  in  America. 

The  Increase  in  Hunger 

At  every  location  more  and  more  people  are  seeking  food 
assistance  on  a regular  basis.  Social  services  agencies  began 
to  experience  rapid  growth  in  requests  for  food  late  in  1981  and 
those  requests  have  in  most  cases  at  least  doubled  over  the  last 
year.  In  many  areas  the  increases  were  even  greater. 

o According  to  the  Kentucky  Task  Force  on  Hunger,  350 

emergency  food  programs  reported  increases  ranging 
from  75%  to  400% . 

o Since  1982,  emergency  food  providers  in  the  Twin 

Cities  area  are  reporting  a 150  to  400%  increase  in 
demand  for  emergency  food  assistance  since  1981. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Say  Area,  soup  kitchens  and 
dining  halls  for  the  needy  report  200  to  400% 


o 
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increases.  For  example,  the  St.  Vincent  ce  Paul 
dining  room,  which  served  4000  meals  per  month  in 
1980,  is  now  serving  over  25,000  meals  per  month,  a 
six-fold  increase. 

o Soup  kitchens  in  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  report  a 300 

to  400  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  people  using 
their  services  from  1979  to  1983.  In  no  case  has 
utilization  declined  and  in  several  instances  the 
increases  exceed  500%.  In  Pittsburgh,  emergency 
pantries  report  a 200%  increase  in  demand  for  services 
in  each  six  month  period. 

The  New  Poor 

At  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  those  relying  on  public  food 
distribution  has  changed,  and  many  of  them  now  come  from  intact 
families  — the  new  poor.  There  was  absolutely  no  evidence  in 
our  forums,  or  anywhere  in  any  authoritative  study  or  report,  of 
people  relying  on  soup  kitchens  even  though  they  had  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  for  their  own  food.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a need 
to  establish  separate  emergency  food  programs  in  order  to  serve 
the  new  poor.  This  shift  in  emphasis  was  reported  by  emergency 
food  providers  in  each  city. 

The  Hunger  Action  Coalition  of  Pittsburgh  reported  that  31% 
of  the  current  users  of  their  food  pantry  were  from  intact  or 
single  parent  families. 
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Over  235  local  unions  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  are 
distributing  food  to  30,000  needy  families. 

In  Detroit,  the  Capuchin  Community  Center  has  experienced  a 
50%  increase  in  service  to  intact  families  and  the  UAW  Care  and 
Share  program  has  provided  food  assistance  to  167,000 
individuals,  many  of  them  family  members,  in  less  than  two 
months . 

In  Minneapolis,  more  than  130  churches  prepared  and  served 
hot  meals  in  five  soup  kitchens  to  176,000  men,  women,  and 
children  this  year. 

Centralized  food  bank  distribution  centers  reported  massive 
distribution  of  food  to  local  agencies  over  the  past  24  months. 
The  Council  of  Churches  Food  Bank  in  San  Francisco,  which 
distributed  20,000  pounds  of  food  per  month  during  1982,  is 
distributing  200,000  pounds  per  month  in  1983  — a tenfold 
increase.  The  Pittsburgh  Community  Food  Bank,  which  distributed 

80.000  pounds  of  food  a month  in  1981,  is  now  distributing 

350.000  to  400,000  pounds  a month  --  a 450%  increase. 
Corresponding  increases  in  the  other  locations  were  at  least 
150%  . 

Such  findings  are  consistent  with  the  March  1983  report  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  which  found:  '’The  mounting 

number  of  new  poor  are  contributing  to  the  increase  in  numbers 
seeking  emergency  food  services”  — individuals  who  were 
employed  and  financially  stable  a short  time  ago. 
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The  Unmet  Need 

Despite  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  state,  local,  and 
volunteer  groups  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  food,  it  is 
clear  that  the  need  is  far  from  being  met.  Those  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  food  also  find,  with  tragic  regularity,  that  there 
is  no  help  available  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

o United  Community  Services  of  Metropolitan  Detroit  reports 
that  11  million  meals  a month  would  be  required  to  meet  existing 
needs,  but  all  sources  combined  can  provide  only  8,700,000. 

o The  Pittsburgh  Community  food  bank  receives  applications 
from  eight  to  ten  new  agencies  a month  which  must  be  turned 
down . 

In  Santa  Clara  County,  California,  the  Food  Bank  is  able  to 
fill  only  one-third  of  the  requests  it  receives  every  month. 

Other  Studies 

What  was  revealed  at  our  Forums  has  been  corroborated  in 
other  independent  studies: 

o In  February  1982,  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
reported  that  a majority  of  55  cities  surveyed  identified  food 
as  the  emergency  service  most  in  demand.  In  a conference  survey 
completed  in  June  1983,  eight  cities  reported  significant 
increases  in  demand  for  emergency  food  assistance  and  cited  both 
budget  cuts  and  unemployment  as  the  cause. 
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o In  May  1983,  the  Center  on  3udget  and  Policy 
Priorities  found  that  in  over  half  of  181  emergency  food 
programs  surveyed,  the  number  of  individuals  seeking  food 
assistance  increased  by  50  percent  or  more  between  February  1982 
and  February  1983. 

o Similar  findings  have  been  reported  by  the  Food  Research 
and  Action  Center  and  Bread  for  the  World. 

o In  June  1983,  GAO  reported  to  Congress  that  many  of  the 
emergency  food  centers  it  had  visited  were  experiencing 
significant  increases  in  the  number  of  people  seeking  food  aid 
and  that  "unmet  needs  remained." 

In  fact,  every  advocacy  group,  or  government  agency,  or 
private  organization  that  has  examined  the  question  of  hunger 
has  found  substantial,  persuasive  evidence,  of  increased 
deprivation  and  of  unmet  needs.  Indeed,  even  when  people  do 
receive  food  assistance,  it  generally  falls  far  below  the 
minimum  level  of  nutritional  requirements.  In  New  York,  one  of 
the  most  generous  states  in  terms  of  food  aid,  a survey 
conducted  for  the  State  Department  of  Health  found  that  the 
average  food  energy  provided  for  food  assistance  recipients  was 
only  1200  calories  a day  --  below  the  bottom  end  of  the  food 
consumption  identified  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  as 
essential  for  good  health. 

The  crim  reality  is  that  even  those  who  do  receive  feed  aid 
are  often  on  a permanent,  inadequate  diet. 
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Finally,  in  the  New  York  study,  those  who  were  seeking  food 
assistance  were  already  spending  an  average  of  70  percent  of 
their  income  on  food  — which  is  far  different  from  the  picture 
some  would  paint  of  people  trying  to  cheat  soup  kitchens  cue  of 
food  they  don't  really  need. 

The  Health  Hazards  of  Hunger 

The  forums  I conducted  also  found  extensive  evidence  of  a 
rapidly  rising  incidence  of  health  problems  due  to  malnutrition, 
especially  among  infants  and  pregnant  mothers. 

o The  Detroit  Children's  Hospital  reported  an  81%  increase 
in  the  number  of  f ailure-to-thr ive  infants  between  1979  and  1982 
and  the  Hazard  Appalachia  Hospital  reported  similar  results. 

o The  rate  of  low  birth  weight  births  among  low  income 
children  surveyed  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Health  in 
Detroit  and  western  Wayne  County,  a high  poverty  area,  increased 
from  12.8%  in  1981  to  15.5%  in  1983,  over  twice  the  statewide 
rate . 

0 The  MaGee  Women's  Hosoital  in  Pittsburgh  reported  that  the 
number  of  premature  births  has  increased  from  700  in  1981  and 
will  reach  1000  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

o The  infants  and  children  enrolled  in  a special  Hennepin 
County,  Minnesota,  summer  outreach  program  under  the  federal  WIC 
program  had  significantly  higher  rates  of  anemia  than  the 
typical  WIC  population. 

Once  again,  independent  studies  present  similar  findings. 
Their  conclusions  are  as  authoritative  as  they  are  disturbing. 
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o In  November,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health  issued  a major  study  on  malnutrition  among  poor  children 
in  Masschusetts . That  study  found  that  between  10,000  and 
17,500  children  in  Massachusetts  are  stunted,  due  largely  to 
chronic  malnutrition  and  "may  be  suffering  from  inadequate  food 
intake  over  a prolonged  period  of  time."  Eighteen  percent  --  or 
nearly  one  in  five  children  surveyed  — were  either  stunted, 
wasted  or  anemic. 

o A clinical  study  on  the  nutritional  status  of  children 
under  five,  conducted  at  Boston  City  Hospital  by  Dr.  Larry  3rown 
of  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  found  14.4  percent  of  the 
children  in  the  bottom  five  percentile  of  growth  — nearly  three 
times  the  expected  rate. 

o In  October  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Marketing, 
Consumer  Affairs,  and  Nutrition  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  reviewed  the  findings  of  nutritional  surveys  conducted 
at  Cook  County  Hospital.  The  surveys  showed: 

o From  the  summer  of  1981  to  the  summer  of  1983,  the 

hospital  experienced  a 24  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  admitted  for  failure  to  thrive, 
diarrhea,  and  dehydration  --  conditions  which 
generally  result  from  inadequate  nutrition, 
o In  June,  1983,  children  coming  to  the  hospital's 

emergency  room  were  screened  to  determine  if  they  had 
abnormally  low  growth.  Thirty  percent  of  all  children 
coming  to  the  emergency  room  were  found  to  suffer  from 
this  problem.  The  single  major  cause  was  inadequate 
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nutrition.  Nearly  half  — 47  percent  --  of  the 
children  with  abnormally  low  growth  had  inadequate 
diecs  . 

Recession  ar.d  the  Tattered  Social  Safety  Net 

Two  causes  have  contributed  most  to  increasing  hunger  in 
America:  because  of  the  Reagan  recession,  more  Americans  are 

out  of  work  and  in  need;  because  of  the  Reagan  budget  cuts, 
there  is  far  less  help  available  for  the  needy. 

Despite  the  political  rhetoric  about  the  abuses  of  the  food 
stamp  program,  the  Reagan  Administration  came  to  office  at  a 
time  when  it  was  becoming  very  clear  that  one  of  the  worst 
abuses  of  the  program  was  that  it  does  not  do  enough  for  those 
who  are  and  unquestionably  should  be  eligible  for  food  stamps. 
Food  stamps  are  based  on  the  cost  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  "Thrifty  Food  Plan"  — benefits  which  never 
provided  an  appropriate  level  of  food  expenditures  for  low 
income  households.  Research  conducted  in  the  1970s  shows  that, 
as  a consequence,  food  stamp  households,  including  the  working 
poor,  spent  income  in  addition  to  their  food  stamp  allotments  in 
order  to  meet  food  needs.  Such  additional  expenditures  were 
made  possible  by  increases  in  other  income  security  programs 
during  the  1970s.  Yet,  even  by  the  end  of  the  1970s,  only 
one-half  of  food  stamp  households  were  receiving  the  recommended 
daily  allowance  of  basic  food  nutrients. 
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These  facts  were  well  known  to  the  Reacan  Administration  as 
it  prepared  to  submit  its  first  budget  to  Congress  in  January  of 
1981  — and  they  were  utterly  ignored.  Instead  the 
Administration  proposed  a series  of  across  the  board  spending 
reductions  for  all  income  security  programs,  including  food 
assistance  programs,  regardless  of  their  merits. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  of  the  $40 
billion  cut  from  the  Federal  Budget  in  1981,  roughly  70  percent 
of  the  savings  came  from  federal  benefit  programs  to  individual 
families.  Nutrition  programs  were  especially  hard-hit,  as  the 
following  table  shows: 
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FUNDING  OF  FEDERAL  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 
(AMOUNTS  IN  BILLIONS) 

BASELINE  ADMINISTRATION 


(FY  1981) 

REQUEST 

ACTUAL 

FOOD  STAMPS 

FY  1982 

$12.5 

$10.5  - 

(-15%) 

$11.0 

(-12%) 

FY  1983 

13  . 9 

10.7  i 

(-23%) 

12  . 5 

(-10%) 

FY  1984  (est.) 

14 . 3 

10  . 4 

(-27%) 

12  . 3 

(-14%) 

TOTAL 

$40  .7 

$31.6  ■ 

(-22%) 

$35.8 

(-12%) 

CHILD  NUTRITION/WIC 

FY  1982 

$ 5.3 

$ 3.0 

(-43%) 

$ 4.0 

(-24%) 

FY  1983 

5.7 

3 . 5 

(-38%) 

4 . 5 

(-21%) 

FY  1984  (est.) 

6.0 

4 . 3 

(-28%) 

4 . 9 

(-13%) 

TOTAL 

$17.0 

$10.8 

(-36%) 

$13.4 

(-21%) 

ALL  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

FY  1982 

$17.9 

$13.5 

(-25%) 

$15.0 

(-16%) 

FY  1983 

19 . 6 

14 . 2 

(-28%) 

17.0 

(-13%) 

FY  1984  (est . ) 

20  . 3 

14 . 7 

(-28%) 

17 . 1 

(-15%) 

TOTAL 

$57.8 

$42  . 4 

(-27%) 

$49 . 1 

(-15%) 

Congressional  Budget  Office;  G.  William  Hoagland, 
"The  Reagan  Domestic  Food  Assistance  Policies," 
American  Enterprise  Institute  (Dec.  5,  19S3). 


SOURCE : 
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As  a result  of  the  Reagan  budget  plan,  more  than  one  million 
recipients  were  eliminated  from  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
nearly  1.7  million  people  had  their  benefits  reduced.  A million 
low  income  children  were  eliminated  from  the  School  Lunch 
program,  and  500,000  fewer  children  now  participate  in  the 
School  Breakfast  program.  WIC  program  funding  was  frozen  at 
1981  levels  so  that  less  than  one  third  of  the  eligible 
population  can  receive  benefits.  In  the  Masschusetts  Department 
of  Public  Health  Nutrition  Survey,  most  of  the  children  eligible 
for  WIC  were  not  participating  due  to  this  federal  freeze. 

The  forums  I chaired  revealed  the  effects  of  the  Reagan 
budget  policy  at  the  local  level.  Let  me  cite  a few  examples: 
o Only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  potentially  eligible 
persons  in  Hennepin  County,  Minnesota,  were  participating  in  the 
food  stamp  program  in  July,  1983. 

o Only  600,000  out  of  a potentially  eligible  population  of 
more  than  a million  are  receiving  food  stamps  in  Kentucky. 

o Hennepin  County  estimates  that  it  is  serving  only  15%  of 
the  WIC  eligible  population. 

o While  WIC  program  participation  in  Kentucky  has  increased 
12%  since  1980,  the  potentially  eligible  population  has 
increased  77%.  There  are  only  60,000  participants  of  167,000 
eligible  for  WIC. 

o In  Kentucky,  participation  in  the  reduced  price  school 
lunch  program  has  declined  from  42,690  in  1980-81  to  31,639  in 
1982-83,  because  the  Administration's  budget  cuts  raised  the 
price  of  the  reduced  lunch. 
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o In  Hennepin  County,  average  daily  breakfast  participation 
dropped  25%  from  the  1981-82  to  the  1982-83  school  year. 

o In  Minneapolis , only  60%  of  the  children  eligible  for 
reduced  price  meals  participate  due  to  the  increased  meal 
charge . 

The  Reagan  Administration  promised  that  prosperity  would 
flow  from  its  combination  of  tax  cuts  and  budget  cuts,  so  fewer 
people  would  find  themselves  in  need.  Instead,  exactly  the 
opposite  happened. 

As  the  Reagan  policies  took  hold,  the  economy  plunged  into 
the  deepest  economic  downturn  since  the  Great  Depression.  As 
the  budget  cuts  began  to  take  effect,  the  unemployment  rate 
stood  at  7.2  percent  in  July  1981.  By  December,  1982,  it  had 
risen  to  10.8  percent. 

And  many  of  the  unemployed  also  faced  an  entirely  new 
situation.  The  Administration  had  secured  a series  of 
amendments  to  the  unemployment  compensation  system,  most 
significantly  the  elimination  of  the  national  trigger  for 
extended  unemployment  benefits.  These  amendments  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  income  of  those  who  traditionally 
relied  upon  government  support  programs  to  meet  their 
nutritional  needs.  During  the  Reagan  recession,  more  than  half 
of  the  workers  who  were  laid  off  permanently  lost  their  jobs. 
Permanent  unemployment  reached  the  highest  percentage  recorded 
since  the  Depression  of  the  1930s  and  the  number  of  discouraged 
workers  also  escalated  sharply.  A record  4.45  million  people 
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were  classified  as  long-term  unemployed  or  discouraged  by 
December,  1982.  And  although  the  overall  rate  of  unemployment 
has  declined  to  some  extent,  it  is  still  more  than  a point 
higher  than  it  was  early  in  the  Reagan  presidency  — and 
long-term  unemployment  is  now  double  the  level  of  November 
1981 . Today  there  are  still  3.75  million  long-term  unemployed 
and  discouraged  workers.  Far  fewer  of  them  are  receiving 
unemployment  benefits  than  ever  before.  As  of  September,  1932, 
only  38  percent  of  all  jobless  workers  collected  unemployment 
benefits  — less  than  half  the  percentage  who  were  receiving 
benefits  when  the  1975  recession  hit  bottom. 

In  short,  millions  of  people  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  in 
this  recession,  and  an  entirely  new  class  of  Americans  for  whom 
hunger,  had  never  before  been  a possibility  has  had  to  face  that 
prospect  for  the  first  time  — and  at  the  very  time  when  federal 
help  is  becoming  increasingly  grudging  and  stingy. 

In  the  forums  I conducted,  the  witnesses  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  role  of  rising  unemployment  in  the  rising  toll  of 
hunger . 

o The  unemployment  rate  in  Pittsburgh  was  6.3%  in  1980;  it 
is  13.1%  today. 

o Minnesota  has  lost  a higher  percentage  of  its  jobs  than 
any  other  state.  For  example,  of  15,000  miners  in  the  Iron 
Range , only  1500  are  working  new. 

o Michigan  has  experienced  48  straight  months  of  double 
digit  unemployment. 

c The  official  unemployment  rate  in  Letcher  County, 


Kentucky  is  27%. 
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o In  1980,  half  of  the  jobless  in  Michigan  were  receiving 
unemployment  benefits;  that  figure  has  now  fallen  to  16%  — and 
2500  people  in  the  city  of  Detrcic  exhaust  unemployment  benefits 
each  month. 

o In  the  Pittsburgh  area,  68,600  people  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits  during  the  last  two  years. 

o In  Southeastern  Kentucky,  over  50%  of  the  members  of 
District  30  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  unemployed  and  over 
60%  of  them  have  lost  their  unemployment  insurance. 

For  millions  of  Americans,  there  is  no  recovery.  For  many 
more,  there  is  only  the  prospect  of  continued  hunger  and 
hopelessness.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  we  are  losing 
the  war  on  poverty,  which  continues  to  capture  more  and  more 
Americans.  According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the  number  of  people 
below  the  poverty  line  soared  by  5 million  from  1980  to  1982. 

The  poverty  gap  --  which  measures  the  severity  of  poverty  — 
also  grew  rapidly.  New  data  from  Frank  Levy  and  Richard  Michel 
of  the  Urban  Institute  demonstrates  that  the  disposable  income 
of  the  poorest  fifth  of  the  American  population  dropped  almost 
10  percent  during  the  past  four  years.  To  put  it  plainly  — 
this  is  the  incredible  new  reality  of  the  1980s  --  and  it  is 
unacceptable  in  America. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  Reagan  Administration  came  to  office  after  two  decades 
of  progress  in  the  battle  against  hunger  in  America.  Since 
then,  we  have  lost  ground  in  that  battle,  as  a so-called  supply 
side  economics  has  failed  to  supply  even  the  most  minimum  level 
of  nutrition  for  many  who  are  among  the  most  truly  needy. 

Witness  after  witness  told  the  for urns  I chaired  how  they  did 
not  eat  at  all  for  a few  days  a week,  or  for  a week  or  two  at 
the  end  of  every  month.  Soup  kitchens  and  food  assistance 
centers  reported  not  only  steady  increases  in  the  total  number 
of  individuals  in  need,  but  dramatic  increases  in  the  needy 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  month.  In  March,  1983,  the 
Pilot  City  Food  Shelf  in  Minneapolis  received  730  requests  for 
food  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month  --  and  1762  requests  in 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month.  In  September,  Holy  Rosary  Soup 
Kitchen  served  147  guests  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month 
and  412  guests  during  the  last  two  weeks.  In  Detroit,  one  soup 
kitchen  is  serving  600  meals  a day  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  month  --  and  1000  meals  a day  during  the  last  two  weeks.  At 
every  stop,  the  forums  confirmed  the  findings  of  a May  1983 
study  commissioned  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  — a study  which  revealed  that  emergency  food 
agencies  experience  increased  requests  for  help  toward  the  end 
of  every  month,  "often  tripling  the  number  of  clients  served  the 


Moreover,  the  dedicated  individuals  involved  in  providing 
food  for  the  needy  are  themselves  nearing  the  end  of  their 
resources.  Limitations  on  the  availability  of  food  and 
inadequate  distribution  facilities  now  make  it  impossible  to 
serve  a significant  number  of  local  agencies  that  request  food 
to  feed  the  hungry.  Emergency  food  pantries  report  that  demand 
and  limited  supplies  mean  harsh  restrictions  on  recipients.  In 
most  instances,  needy  individuals  and  families  are  eligible  to 
receive  emergency  food  no  more  than  once  every  six  months.  The 
food  distribution  effort  is  primarily  a voluntary  undertaking  to 
meet  a need  that  suddenly  emerged;  it  is  not  a permanent  system 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  strained  near  the 
breaking  point.  Volunteers  are  overworked;  the  hungry  are 
underfed;  and  providers  are  fearful  that  they  cannot  sustain 
even  present  efforts  if  demand  does  not  decline. 

Much  of  the  problem  and  much  of  the  solution  can  be  found  in 
the  same  place  — federal  food  programs.  They  have  been  cut. 
back  at  fearful  human  cost.  They  are,  in  a sense,  old  programs; 
they  are,  in  the  best  sense,  liberal  programs  --  and  most  of 
all , they  are  programs  that  were  working . They  showed  that  we 
could  solve  the  problem  of  hunger  — not  by  throwing  money  at 
it,  but  by  spending  money  on  it.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
fighting  hunger  on  the  cheap. 

The  steps  I recommend  in  this  report  will  cost  approximately 
$2.5  billion  a year  --  or  only  one  twentieth  of  the  $50  billion 
increase  the  Defense  Departmenet  is  seeking  for  military 
spending  in  the  next  year  alone.  Presumably  that  increase  is 
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supposea  to  advance  the  national  defense.  But  surely  the 
defense  of  this  nation  includes  the  health  of  our  families  as 
much  as  the  size  of  our  bombs;  it  means  freedom  from  hunger  for 
our  own  citizens  at  least  as  much  as  military  assistance  for 
Central  America. 

Forty  years  ago,  an  American  President  spoke  of  Four 
Freedoms  as  fundamental  purposes  of  our  national  life.  One  of 
them  was  Freedom  from  Want.  Today  want  stalks  the  communities 
of  this  land  as  it  has  not  in  many  years. 
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others  like  them,  deserve  Freedom  from  Want  --  and  from  the  fear 
of  going  hungry  in  America  during  this  Christmas  season  of  1933. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  COST 
($  MILLION) 


1 . 

Raise  Food  Stamp  3er.efits  by  10  Percent 

$1,700 

2 . 

Increase  the  Assets  Limit  for  Food  Stamps 
from  $1,500  to  $2,500 

140 

3 . 

Increase  the  Shelter  Deduction  for  Food 
Stamps  from  $125  to  $140  a Month 

60 

4 . 

Reinstate  the  Child  Care  Costs  Deduction 
for  Food  Stamps 

15 

5 . 

Modify  the  Residence  Requirement  for 
Food  Stamps 

20 

6 . 

Restore  the  20  Percent  Earned  Income 
Deduction  for  Food  Stamps 

50 

7 . 

Restore  the  Food  Stamp  Outreach  and 
Information  Programs 

10 

8 . 

Expand  the  Congregate  and  Home  Delivered 
Meals  Programs  for  the  Elderly 

50 

9. 

Add  up  to  One  Million  Persons  a Year  to  WIC 

300 

10. 

Enact  the  Pending  Child  Nutrition  Bill 

150 

1 1 . 

Re-establish  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition 

-- 

12  . 

Establish  an  Independent  National  Nutrition 
Commission 

-- 

13  . 

Expand  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Program 

30 

14  . 

Expand  the  VISTA  Program 

10 

15. 

Expand  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program 

10 

1 6 . 

Extend  the  Emergency  FEMA  Food  Appropriation 

? O 

~ J 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


RECOMMENDATION  NO.  1:  RAISE  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS  3Y  10  PERCENT , 

SO  THAT  MONTHLY  3ENEFITS  WILL  LAST  A MONTH. 

Victims  of  hunger  and  food  providers  in  each  of  the  forums 
in  this  investigation  were  unanimous  on  one  point:  Monthly  food 

stamp  benefits  run  out  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Geraldine 
Smith  of  Pittsburgh  spoke  for  countless  families  at  every  site 
in  every  city  and  every  community  I visited,  wnen  she  said: 

"About  the  23rd  or  24th  of  the  month,  the 
refricerator  is  about  empty,  and  I often  will 
not  eat  at  all  myself." 

Numerous  recent  studies  have  documented  the  same  problem. 

A witness  at  the  forum  in  San  Francisco  told  me  that,  "We  usuall 
run  out  about  the  19th  or  20th."  A GAO  report  in  June  1933  on 
"Public  and  Private  Efforts  to  Feed  America's  Poor"  found  that 
persons  seeking  private  help  include  not  only  those  who  are 
left  out  of  government  food  assistance  programs,  but  also  those 
who  participate  in  these  programs  but  "find  that  the  benefits 
they  receive  do  not  go  far  enough." 

A May  1933  study  commissioned  by  USDA  found  that  emergency 
food  agencies  report  substantial  increases  in  requests  for 
help  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  "often  tripling  the  number  of 
clients  served  the  previous  two  weeks.  ...  by  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  month,  many  are  out  of  funds  for  food  because  food 
stamp  benefits  are  insufficient,  delayed,  or  had  been  reduced, 
and  available  cash  had  been  allocated  to  meet  other  necessities. 
Money  that  customarily  would  have  been  stent  on  food  had 
invariably  been  used  for  higher  utility  costs,  medical 
bills,  and  other  pressing  expenses."  Similar  conclusions 
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have  been  reached  in  studies  by  the  Center  for  3udget  and 
Policv  Priorities  and  by  the  Food  Research  and  Action  Center 
and  were  confirmed  at  each  of  the  locations  I visited. 

The  existing  private  food  distribution  system,  by 

itself,  is  unable  to  make  up  the  difference.  Although  the 

% 

system  has  expanded  substantially  in  the  past  three  years, 
it  has  fallen  short  of  filling  the  hunger  gap.  Food  banks, 
soup  kitchens  and  emergency  food  pantries  generally  provide 
no  more  than  a three-day  supply  of  food  --  at  best,  once  a 
month,  and  in  many  cases  once  every  six  months.  In  many 
rural  areas  there  is  little  or  no  private  food  distribution 
system  at  all. 

The  most  important  step  we  can  take  to  reverse  the  risin 
tide  of  hunger  in  America  is  to  increase  the  level  of  benefit 
in  the  federal  food  stamp  program.  Food  stamps  are  not  a 
luxury  for  the  poor.  They  are  intended  as  a minimum  monthly 
survival  ration,  and  they  ought  to  last  a month.  Over  the 
past  two  decades,  the  United  States  Government,  under  a 
succession  of  Presidents  of  both  political  parties,  has 
professed  a commitment  to  eradicate  hunger  in  America.  This 
commitment  cannot  be  met  by  a program  of  monthly  benefits 
that  run  out  before  the  end  of  the  month  for  large  numbers  of 
Americans . 

Food  stamp  benefits  at  current  levels  are  insufficient. 
They  average  46  cents  per  person  per  meal,  and  a destitute 
family  with  no  income  receives  a maximum  benefit  of  64  cen.s 


a meal. 
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The  low  existing  level  stems  from  the  fact  that  food 
stamp  benefits  are  tied  to  the  cost  of  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan,  the  least  expensive  diet  devised  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Until  the  Reagan  budget  cuts,  benefits  for 
families  with  no  income  equalled  rhe  full  cost  of  the 
Thrifty  Plan.  Today,  benefits  are  actually  below  the  cost 
of  the  Plan. 

Leading  medical  and  nutritional  authorities  have  long 
warned  that  the  Thrifty  Plan  is  inadequate.  USDA's  most 
recent  National  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey,  for 
example,  conducted  in  the  late  1970's,  found  that  five  of 
every  six  households  whose  food  expenditures  equalled  the 
cost  of  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  failed  to  obtain  the  Recommended 
Daily  Allowance  for  basic  nutrients. 

The  most  critical  need  today  in  the  war  against  hunger 
is  to  revise  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  to  guarantee  that  monthly 
benefits  actually  last  a month.  A new  Basic  Food  Plan,  at  a 
level  approximately  10  percent  above  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan, 
will  provide  10  percent  more  food  each  month  to  food  stamp 
families,  and  offer  a reasonable  likelihood  that  the  benefits 
will  carry  them  through  the  month.  Unless  benefits  are 
increased  by  this  minimal  amount,  the  present  unacceptable 
situation  will  persist,  and  families  in  poverty  will  continue 
to  endure  the  final  days  of  each  month  without  any  food  at 


all. 
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The  following  table  compares  the  level  of  monthly 
food  stamp  benefits  under  current  law  with  the  benefits 
that  would  be  available  under  this  recommendation: 


HOUSEHOLD 

SIZE 

MAXIMUM 
CURRENT 
MONTHLY 
3ENEFIT  * 

PROPOSED 

INCREASE 

NUMBER  OF 
HOUSEHOLDS 
AFFECTED 

1 

$ 76 

$ 7 

2 . 5 million 

2 

139 

14 

1.7  million 

3 

199 

20 

1.4  million 

4 

253 

25 

1 million 

5 

301 

30 

500,000 

6 

. 361 

36 

300 ,000 

7 

399 

40 

100,000 

8 or  more 

457 

46 

100,000 

*These  figures  represent  the  maximum  benefit,  which  goes  to 
households  without  other  income.  Most  households  receive 
significantly  smaller  benefits.  For  the  food  stamp 
population  as  a whole,  the  average  benefit  is  approximately 


two -thirds  of  the  maximum. 


RECOMMENDATION  NO.  2: 
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INCREASE  THE  OVERALL  ASSETS  LIMIT  IN 
THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  FROM  $1,500  TO  S2,5Q0. 

Many  families  in  need  --  especially  the  recent  unemployed 
are  unable  to  qualify  for  food  stamps  because  their  assets 
exceed  the  food  stamp  limit.  The  current  assets  limit  of 
$1,500  was  established  by  the  Nixon  Administration  in  1971. 

If  adjusted  by  the  consumer  price  index  for  inflation  through 
October  1983,  the  limit  would  now  be  $3,600.  In  fact,  the 
limit  is  still  $1,500.  As  a result,  the  food  stamp  program 
has  been  far  less  beneficial  during  the  1981-82  recession 
than  it  was  during  the  1974-75  recession. 

This  modest  increase  is  the  equivalent  of  an  adjustment 
for  half  the  inflation  that  has  occurred  since  1971. 

Unemployed  workers  and  others  with  minimal  assets  should  not 
be  denied  the  right  to  food  stamps  because  of  an  antediluvian 
formula  fixed  in  1971. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  3:  INCREASE  THE  SHELTER  DEDUCTION  FROM 

$125  TO  $140. 

Although  shelter  costs  are  taken  into  account  in  determin 
food  stamp  benefits,  the  formula  was  disrupted  by  the  Reagan 
budget  cues  and  is  now  inadequate.  Under  current  law,  food 
stamp  households  receive  a deduction  for  the  amount  by  which 
shelter  costs  exceed  50  percent  of  net  income,  up  to  a maximum 
deduction  of  $125  a month. 
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The  maximum  deduction  of  $125  was  intended  to  be  adjusted 
each  year  to  reflect  inflation  in  the  cost  of  ~n£Slt;='''. 

However,  under  the  Reagan  budget  cuts,  the  maximum  amount 
was  frozen  from  September  1930  to  December  1981,  at  a time 
when  the  cost  of  shelter  was  rising  sharply.  Testimony  at 
the  forums  demonstrated  that  rising  utility  bills  --  especially 
the  soaring  cost  of  natural  gas,  the  primary  source  of  heat 
for  poor  families  in  the  United  States  --  are  forcing  families 
to  pay  for  fuel  with  dollars  that  used  to  go  for  food. 

The  current  maximum  shelter  deduction  is  too  low  for  many 
families  to  escape  this  "heat  or  eat"  - syndrome.  It  should  be 
increased  to  $140  --  approximately  the  level  it  would  have 
reached  without  the  1980-81  freeze  --  so  that  low-income 
families  with  high  heating  bills  in  the  winter  months  will  not 
be  deprived  of  food. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  4:  REINSTATE  THE  HECKLER  AMENDMENT 

PERMITTING  A DEDUCTION  FOR  CHILD  CARE  COSTS. 

In  1930,  Congress  passed  an  amendment  authored  by 
Congresswoman,  now  Secretary,  Heckler  to  permit  child  care 
costs  to  be  deducted  more  fully  in  calculating  food  stamp 
benefits.  At  the  urging  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  however 
the  Heckler  Amendment  was  repealed  before  it  could  take 
effect. 
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As  a result,  the  food  stamp  program  fails  to  recognize 
that  substantial  child  care  costs  are  often  incurred  by 
low-income  working  parents.  The  current  $125  deductible 
applies  to  shelter  costs  and  child  care  costs  combined. 

For  households  with  high  shelter  costs,  little  or  no  deduction 
for  child  care  is  effectively  available.  A study  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  found  that  in  effect,  75 
percent  of  all  child  care  costs  incurred  by  food  stamp  families 
cannot  be  deducted.  Paradoxically,  the  food  stamp  program 
assumes  that  funds  already  spent  on  child  care  are  still 
available  for  food  --  and  food  stamp  benefits  are  accordingly 
set  lower.  Reinstating  the  Heckler  Amendment  will  end  this 
anomaly,  and  provide  substantial  assistance  to  low-income 
working  families  with  significant  child  care  costs. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  5:  MODIFY  THE  RSSIDENCS  REQUIREMENT  TO 

ASSURE  THAT  HOMELESS  PERSONS  QUALIFY  FOR  FOOD  STAMPS. 

Current  regulations  require  states  to  verify  an  individual's 
residency  in  the  county  in  which  he  or  she  applies  for  food 
scamps,  but  the  regulations  also  state  that  "a  fixed  address 
is  not  required;  for  example,  migrant  campsites  satisfy  the 
residency  requirement." 
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In  many  areas  of  the  country,  however,  the  most  destitute 
individuals  and  families  --  such  as  homeless  persons  and  those 
living  in  makeshift  shacks  or  cars  --  are  denied  food  stamps 
because  they  do  not  have  a "residence."  The  effect  of  this 
bureaucratic  inflexibility  is  especially  cruel,  because  it 
bars  the  neediest  of  the  needy  from  obtaining  food  assistance. 
No  homeless  citizens,  no  long-term  unemployed  workers  reduced 
to  selling  their  homes  and  living  in  their  automobiles,  should 
be  denied  the  right  to  eat. 

The  goal  of  fraud  prevention  can  be  adequately  achieved 
without  invoking  a harsh  rule  that  denies  food  stamps  to  those 
who  otherwise  meet  the  eligibility  requirements.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  act  at  once  to  clarify 
its  regulations  on  this  point.  If  USDA  does  not  address 
this  issue,  then  Congress  should. 
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RE  COMMEND  AT  I ON  NO.  6:  RESTORE  THE  FULL  EARNED  INCOME  DEDUCTION. 

The  1981  Reagan  budget  cuts  arbitrarily  reduced  the  earned 
income  deduction  in  the  food  stamp  program  from  20  percent  to 
13  percent  of  gross  earnings.  The  deduction  is  intended  to 
reflect  the  portion  of  earnings  that  go  for  taxes  and  work-related 
expenses,  and  is  therefore  unavailable  for  food.  The  reduction 
to  18  percent  resulted  in  an  unfortunate  and  unwarranted 
across-the-board  cut  for  all  low-income  working  families  on 
food  stamps.  The  cut  was  especially  ill-advised,  given  the 
simultaneous  deep  reductions  in  AFDC  benefits  for  such 
families . 

A recent  study  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  underscores 
the  inequity  of  this  cutback.  Since  the  deduction  was  first 
established  at  20  percent  in  the  late  1970's,  the  percentage  of 
income  that  poor  working  families  pay  in  federal  taxes  has 
risen  significantly,  and  a return  to  the  20  percent  level  is 
essential  to  help  close  the  gap. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  7:  RESTORE  THE  FOOD  STAMP  OUTREACH  AND 

INFORMATION  PROGRAMS. 

Until  1981,  federal  law  required  states  to  conduct  outreach 
programs  to  inform  potentially  eligible  households  of  the 
requirements  and  application  procedures  for  obtaining  food  stamp 
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benefits.  Outreach  became  an  integral  part  of  feed  stamp 
administration;  as  with  other  administrative  costs,  the 
Federal  Government  paid  50  percent  of  state  expenses. 

At  the  urging  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  Congress 
eliminated  the  outreach  requirement  and  banned  federal 
matching  for  state  outreach  activities.  Under  this  double 
blow,  virtually  all  outreach  activity  halted. 

Testimony  at  the  forums  I held  demonstrated  that  many 
needy  families  fail  to  receive  food  stamps  because  they  do 
not  know  that  they  are  eligible.  The  problem  is  particularly 
serious  among  the  elderly  poor.  A study  commissioned  by 
USDA  found  that  approximately  a third  of  the  elderly  persons 
eligible  for  food  stamps  did  not  believe  they  were  eligible 
for  assistance,  and  another  third  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  they  were  eligible. 

Congress  should  reinstate  the  food  stamp  outreach  and 
information  programs;  state  costs  incurred  in  carrying  out 
these  programs  should  be  eligible  for  federal  matching 
funds;  and  special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  outreach 
for  the  elderly  and  the  unemployed. 

RECOMMENDATION  MO.  8:  EXPAND  THS  CONGREGATE  AND  HOME-DELI VEREI 

MEALS  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ELDERLY . 

Increasing  hunger  among  the  elderly  was  an  especially 
poignant  finding  at  each  of  the  forums.  Testimony  demonstrate' 
that  thousands  of  elderly  Americans  in  many  communities  fail 
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to  participate  in  the  congregate  and  home-delivered  meals 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  because  sufficient 
funds  are  not  available.  Waiting  lists  are  particularly 
long  for  home-delivered  meals. 

In  1983,  the  programs  served  723,000  meals  a day,  including 
569,000  meals  at  congregate  centers  and  154,000  home-delivered 
meals.  Testimony  I received  indicated  that  the  need  for  the 
meals  was  double  or  triple  the  number  that  could  be  served  at 
present  funding  levels. 

Participation  in  these  senior  meals  programs  is  a lifeline 
for  large  numbers  of  the  elderly.  The  two  basic  programs  are 
well-designed  and  cost-effective.  They  insure  that  senior 
citizens  receive  at  least  one  nutritious  meal  a day;  they 
reduce  the  incidence  of  illness  and  contribute  substantially 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  millions  of  retirees  and 
their  families. 

Current  funding  for  these  essential  programs  is  S334 
million,  an  increase  of  only  $34  million  since  1981  and  no 
increase  over  1983.  In  the  face  of  economic  hard  times  and 
obvious  need,  the  three  Reagan  budgets  since  1931  have  called 
for  constant  funding  in  one  year  and  actual  cutbacks  of  10 
percent  in  the  other  two  years.  The  existing  level  is  clearly 
inadequate ; Congress  should  enact  an  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation  of  350  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year;  the 
new  funds  should  be  used  to  reduce  the  existing  waiting  lists 
and  offset  the  rising  cost  of  transportation  that  has  become 
an  increasing  burden  on  local  programs. 
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RE COMMENDATION  NO.  9:  ADD  UP  TO  ONE  MILLION  PERSONS  A YEAR  TO 

THE  WIC  PROGRAM. 

WIC  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  federal  see 
programs  ever  enacted.  It  provides  prescription  food  supplement 
nutrition  education,  and  access  to  health  care  to  approximately I 
million  pregnant  and  nursing  women,,  infants  and  young  children. 
Only  low  income  persons  are  eligible  for  WIC.  In  addition,  they 
must  be  determined  by  a medical  professional  to  be  at  nutritions 
risk;  program  experience  has  shown,  however,  that  most  of  those 
who  satisfy  the  income  threshold  also  meet  the  nutritional  risk 
requirement . 

University  and  state  health  department  studies  have 
consistently  demonstrated  WIC's  effectiveness.  For  example, 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  found  that  participation 
in  WIC  leads  to  a marked  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  low  birth 
weight,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  infant  mortality 
in  the  United  States  and  is  closely  associated  with  high  rates 
of  disability  and  retardation.  The  Harvard  Study  determined 
that  each  dollar  spent  on  the  prenatal  component  of  WIC  saves 
three  dollars  in  hospitalization  costs  for  infants  after  birth. 
Given  the  dramatic  cost  effectiveness  of  the  program,  there  is 
no  justification  for  denying  its  benefits  to  any  eligible  mothe: 
or  child. 

WIC  now  reaches  just  under  3 million  women,  infants , and 
children  --  or  only  one-third  of  the  9 million  persons  who  now 
meet  the  income  eligibilitv  limits . The  current  orocram  can 
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accommodaue  --  and  Congress  should  fund  --  an  increase  of 
750,000  to  one  million  persons  a year.  At  this  rate  of 
improvement,  the  program  will  be  in  a position  by  the  latter 
part  of  this  decade  to  serve  all  who  are  eligible. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  10:  ENACT  THE  PENDING  CHILD  NUTRITION  BILL. 

The  Reagan  budget  cuts  of  1981  reduced  federal  aid  for 
child  nutrition  programs  by  30  percent,  or  about  $1.5  billion 
a year.  As  a result,  approximately  one  million  children  from 
low-income  families  were  dropped  from  the  school  lunch  program. 
Similar  reductions  with  similar  disastrous  consequences  for 
needy  children  were  made  in  the  school  breakfast,  summer 
feeding,  child  care  food,  special  milk  and  nutrition  education 
programs . 

Bipartisan  legislation  --  "The  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Amendments  of  1983"  (H.R.  4091,  S.  1913)  --  is  now 

pending  in  Congress  to  restore  $150  million  --  or  about  ten 
percent  --  of  these  reductions  and  eliminate  the  worst  excesses 
of  the  Reagan  cuts  in  1931.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a nearly  3-1  margin  in  October  1933. 
Provision  for  this  modest  restoration  is  already  contained  in 
the  Congressional  Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal  Year  1934. 
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The  Senate  measure,  sponsored  by  Senators  Huddleston 
and  Cochran,  now  has  the  support  of  52  members  of  the  Senate; 
it  should  be  enacted  promptly  by  the  Senate  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  session  of  the  present  Congress. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  11;  REVIVE  THE  SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  NUTRITION. 

This  Committee  was  originally  created  in  1968  to  deal 
with  the  serious  nutrition  problems  which  were  identified  in 
many  different  regions  of  the  country  in  the  1960s,  but  which 
cut  across  Senate  committee  jurisdictions.  Through  vigilant 
oversight,  investigations,  and  recommendations,  the  Select 
Committee  ended  decades  of  neglect  of  the  widespread  problem 
of  malnutrition  and  developed  a series  of  initiatives  that 
brought  Congress  within  reach  of  the  goal  of  eradicating 
hunger  in  America  by  the  end  of  the  1970s.  The  Committee  was 
abolished  in  a Senate  committee  reorganization  in  1977,  but 
since  that  time  the  nation  and  the  Congress  have  begun  to 
lose  ground  in  the  war  against  hunger.  The  resurgence  of 
hunger  in  the  past  three  years  justifies  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Select  Committee.  The  Senate  must  regain  the  special 
focus  and  commitment  we  once  had  and  have  lost  todav. 
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RECOMMENDATION  NO.  12:  SSTA3LISH  AN  INDEPENDENT  NATIONAL 

NUTRITION  COMMISSION  MODELED  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION. 

Nutrition  programs  and  jurisdiction  over  health  and 
nutrition  policy  in  the  Executive  3ranch  are  divided  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  both  of  which  are  responsive  to  the  Administration 
in  power. 

A separate  authoritative  independent  agency  with  oversight 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  national  nutrition  policy  and 
decisions  affecting  the  nutritional  status  of  Americans  will 
insure  that  the  causes  and  conditions  of  hunger  are  vigorously 
analyzed,  investigated,  and  updated  on  a continuing  basis.  The 
Commission  should  be  authorized  to  submit  its  reports  and  make 
its  recommendations  to  both  Congress  and  the  President.  Never 
again  should  an  Administration  be  able  to  hide  the  faces  of 
hunger  in  America  behind  claims  that  the  evidence  is  anecdotal. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  NO.  13,  14,  AND  15:  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL 

SUPPORT  FOR  LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS  ENGAGED  IN  EMERGENCY  FOOD 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS. 

The  ability  of  charitable  organizations  to  feed  the  needy 
is  limited  primarily  by  the  lack  of  adequate  numbers  of  volunteers 
to  carry  cut  their  activities.  The  private  voluntary  food 
distribution  network  has  dene  an  excellent  job  under  difficult 
circumstances,  but  the  existing  network  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
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current  need.  To  help  local  organizations  meet  this  demand, 
mcdesr.  federal  support  is  essential.  The  following  three 
recommendations  will  achieve  this  goal: 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  13:  INCREASE  THE  STATE  BLOCK  GRANT 

UNDER  THE  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAM  BY 
$30  MILLION  TO  SUPPORT  LOCAL  PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS 
PROVIDING  EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  14;  INCREASE  THE  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  VISTA  BY  $10  MILLION  TO  SUPPORT  VOLUNTEERS  PLACED 
WITH'  SUCH  LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  15;  INCREASE  THE  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
THE  RETIRED  SENIOR  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM  BY  $10  MILLION 


TO  SUPPORT  VOLUNTEERS  PLACED  WITH  SUCH  LOCAL  ORGANIZATIO 
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RECOMMENDATION  NO.  16:  EXTEND  THE  EMERGENCY  FEMA  APPROPRIATION. 

In  1983  Congress  appropriated  $100  million  for  an  emergency 
food  and  shelter  program  operated  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA) . These  funds  were  allocated  between 
the  states  and  the  non-profit,  voluntary  sector  on  an  equal 
basis.  The  program  was  too  small  and  required  local  agencies 
to  spend  the  funds  too  quickly. 

The  National  Board  of  Charitable  Organizations  proved 
more  efficient  than  the  states  in  utilizing  funds  in  an 
expeditious  manner  to  meet  emergency  food  demands.  An 
additional  $40  million  was  appropriated  in  the  Continuing 
Resolution  in  November  1983  for  distribution  exclusively 
by  these  voluntary  organizations.  They  should  continue 
to  be  the  principal  delivery  system  in  the  future. 

Experience  earlier  this  year  strongly  suggests  this  latesc 
appropriation  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  emergency  needs 
through  the  Spring.  Since  adequate  planning  by  local  agencies 
is  a crucial  element  for  efficient  distribution,  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $20  million  should  be  made  available  to  the 
FEMA  program  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


I . Background 

The  first  in  a series  of  forums  on  Hunger  in  America  was 
held  in  San  Francisco,  California  on  November  13,  1933.  The 
forum  focused  on  the  San  Franc isco-Oakland  Metropolitan  Area  and 
the  surrounding  counties  in  northern  California. 

The  area  reflects  remarkable  diversity.  It  includes  a city 
like  Oakland,  where  one-fourth  of  the  residents  live  in  poverty, 
but  also  the  affluent  suburbs  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Silicon 
Valley  in  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  counties.  It  spans  the 
urban  concentrations  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and  semi-rural 
Sonoma  County  in  California's  "wine  country."  The  unemployment 
ranges  from  almost  10  percent  in  Alameda  County  to  less  than  7 
percent  in  San  Mateo  County.  Despite  this  diversity,  data 
developed  by  a number  of  organizations  working  through  the 
California  Anti-Hunger  Coalition  indicates  that  the  problem  of 
hunger  permeates  this  entire  region. 

When  organizations  from  7 counties  in  the  Bay  area  came 
together  to  form  the  California  Anti-Hunger  Coalition,  they  dis- 
covered that  the  problems  of  hunger  and  personal  need  that  they 
faced  daily  in  their  own  communities  were  not  unique.  They  set 
out  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  need  by  conducting  a 
survey  of  their  counties  in  northern  California.  The  results  of 
this  study  provide  significant  evidence  that: 

1 . There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  Bay  area  who  are 
not  getting  enough  to  eat. 
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2.  Current  progams  are  inadequate  to  meet  their  needs;  and 

3.  the  problem  is  getting  worse,  not  better. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributing  factors  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  hunger  problems  in  recent  months  has  undoubtedly 
been  in  the  sharp  rise  in  unemployment.  In  the  counties  in  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Metropolitan  area,  unemployment  ranges 
from  the  cronically  high  levels  in  the  city  of  Oakland  and  Alame 
da  counties  to  the  significantly  lower  rates  in  San  Mateo  and 
Santa  Clara  counties.  The  differences  however  mask  the  simple 
fact  that  unemployment  rates  have  risen  and  risen  significantly 
throughout  the  area. 

Alameda  County  is  still  dominated  by  the  older  centers  of 
po.pulation--Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Alameda--that  were  hit  the 
hardest  by  the  recent  recession.  County-wide,  the  unemployment 
rate  as  of  August  1983  was  9.2  percent.  Fremont  was  hit  hard  by 
the  closing  of  the  GM  plant,  the  major  employer  for  two  decades. 
Its  shutdown  two  years  ago  put  3,000  people  out  of  work.  Nearby 
businesses,  particularly  GM  suppliers,  shut  down  as  a result. 

The  area  has  been  further  buffeted  by  the  more  recent  shutdown 
of  ah  electronic  plant  in  Hayward.  In  Oakland,  while  unemploy- 
ment has  declined,  it  still  exceeds  9 percent  and  represents  ma 
individuals  who  have  been  unemployed  for  a long  time. 

Contra  Costa  County,  to  the  east  of  Oakland,  has  a relatival 
low  umemployment  rate.  It  has  only  risen  modestly  in  recent  yea 
--from  5 percent  in  1979  to  6.6  percent.  However,  there  are 
significant  pockets  cf  need  throughout  the  county.  The  unemploy 
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ment  rate  in  Pittsburgh  has  risen  to  9.1  percent;.  In  Richmond, 
one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  county,  it  now  stands  at  10.5 
percent . 

This  pattern  is  also  reflected  in  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara 
counties,  which  stretch  south  from  the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco 
to  the  Silicon  Valley.  There  too,  unemployment  rates  run  below 
the  statewide  average--in  part  due  to  the  high  demand  for  skilled 
labor  in  Silicon  Valley.  The  rate  of  unemployment  however  has  ri: 
much  more  sharply  than  in  Contra  Costa  County.  The  rates  have 
almost  doubled,  from  3.5  percent  in  1980  to  6.5  percent  in  1932 
in  San  Mateo  County  and  from  4.5  percent  in  1930  to  7.8  percent 
in  1932  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Cities  such  as  South  San  Francisco 
where  factories  in  older  industries  have  recently  been  closing, 
have  been  particularly  hard  hit. 

As  the  recession  deepened  and  the  unemployment  rate  continue 
to  increase,  the  poverty  population  in  these  counties  also  in- 
creased. Even  now  that  the  unemployment  rate  has  started  to  de- 
cline, poverty  and  the  resulting  problems  of  hunger  still  remain 
a significant  problem.  Many  who  remain  unemployed  have  exhausted 
their  savings  and  their  benefits.  Moreover,  the  recent  decline 
in  the  unemployment  rate  still  leaves  it  at  intolerably  high  leve 

In  Alameda  County,  the  poor  and  the  near  poor  (those  at  150 
percent  of  the  poverty  line)  comprise  15  percent  of  the  populatio 
Almost  a third  of  those  are  children  under  13. 
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Despite  more  restrictive  eligibility  requirements,  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  food  stamps  increased  from  73,335  in 
1330  to  31,973  in  1933  and  those  participating  in  WIC  increased 
from  3,737  in  September  1981  to  12,431  in  September  1933. 

Major  soup  kitchens  in  Alameda  County  report  a 30  percent  increase 
in  1983  in  meals  served.  The  Berkeley  Food  Pantry  served 
50  percent  more  people  in  1982  as  compared  to  1931;  Alameda 
City  served  more  than  double  the  number  of  people;  the  Fremont 
Tri-City  volunteers  report  a 300  percent  increase  in  families 
served  each  month  over  the  last  three  years. 

There  are  other  equally  disturbing  indicators  of  an  increase 
in  poverty.  In  Fremont,  for  example,  there  has  been  a significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  living  in  cars.  The  Salvation 
Army  reports  a growing  number  of  people  faced  with  having  their 
gas  and  electricity  cut  off  because  they  can't  pay  their  PG&E 
bills. 

In  Oakland,  the  poverty  problems  are  even  more  severe  than 
elsewhere  in  Alameda  County.  A quarter  of  Oakland's  residents 
live  in  poverty.  A survey  of  hunger  in  the  nation  conducted  by 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  reported  a 7.5  percent  increase  in  food 
stamp  recipients  in  Oakland  in  1932  as  compared  to  1981.  It  also 
reported  a one-third  increase  (from  15,000  to  20,000)  in  the 
number  of  Oakland  residents  participating  in  the  city's  emergency 
food  program  in  1932.  Conversations  with  those  who  operate  privat 
food  programs  in  Oakland  indicate  that  their  experiences  over  the 
last  few  months  parallel  that  of  those  involved  in  the  public 
feeding  programs.  The  Salvation  Army  reported  that  twice  as  many 
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people  are  lining  up  for  two  free  meals  a day  as  there  were  a 
year  ago.  A new  feeding  program  started  about  three  months  ago 
with  money  distributed  by  the  federal  government  already  draws 
between  300  and  400  people  a day.  The  brothers  of  the  St.  Vincerv 
dePaul  Dining  Room  served  4000  meals  a month  during  1980,  but  row 
report  serving  over  25,000  a month--an  amazing  sixfold  increase. 

Other  counties  in  the  area  report  similar  explosive  increase, 
in  the  demands  for  food  assistance.  Santa  Cruz  County,  located 
south  of  San  Francisco,  had  18,032  residents  participate  in  the 
Food  3ank's  emergency  program  in  1980.  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  1983,  the  Food  Bank  has  already  served  46,853  people.  With 
no  real  increase  in  funding,  the  number  of  meals  provided  to  the 
elderly  in  the  county  has  increased  from  146,925  in  1980  to 
169,364  in  1983. 

Contra  Costa  County  has  a relatively  low  poverty  rate  (7.6 
percent) . Nevertheless  there  are  significant  pockets  of  need  in; 
the  larger  cities,  like  Richmond  (with  27.3  percent  of  its 
residents  poor  or  near  poor),  Pittsburgh  (with  a poverty  rate  of 
12.9  percent)  and  San  Pablo  (with  a poverty  rate  of  18.4  percent) 
The  food  pantries  of  Richmond  served,  more  than  three  times  as 
many  people  in  1982  as  in  1930.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1983 
they  have  almost  equaled  the  number  served  in  1982.  The  number 
of  emergency  bags  of  groceries  distributed  in  the  city  has 
increased  fivefold  from  1930  to  1933.  St.  Vincent  dePaul  pro- 
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two  weeks  of  May.  In  September,  they  served  4554  meals.  County- 
wide,  the  number  of  food  pantry  clients  has  risen  from  16,369  in 
1930  to  34,676. 

The  problem  of  the  hungry  in  Contra  Costa  County  is  compounded 
by  their  limited  access  to  reasonably  priced  food.  The  super- 
markets have  fled  the  large  cities  of  the  county,  just  as  they 
have  fled  the  inner  cities  elsewhere  in  the  San  Franciscc- 
Oakland  Metropolitan  area.  In  both  cases,  they  have  forced  the 
poor  to  shop  at  the  more  expensive  neighborhood  stores.  Compari- 
son shopping  revealed  that  the  USDA's  market  basket  of  groceries 
cost  $54.75  in  Martinez  and  $59.14  in  Concord,  two  relatively 
well-off  communities  in  the  county.  The  same  grocery  basket  cost 
$71.86  in  Pittsburgh  and  $81.53- in  Richmond. 

The  problems  of  the  more  rural  counties,  like  Sonoma  County, 
are  just  as  severe.  One-sixth  of  the  county's  residents  were 
food  bank  clients  in  1983.  The  county's  community  action  agency 
reports  that  during  every  month  of  1933,  they  provided  crisis 
relief  food  assistance  to  more  than  4000  individuals.  "It  is  a 
significant  experience  to  watch  the  families  receive  their  food 
in  the  mornings.  The  children  ask,  'When  can  we  eat?'  The  answer 
is  '.As  soon  as  the  family  has  received  their  box.'  Children  can 
be  observed  ripping  apart  pastry  packages,  guzzling  milk  from 
their  cartons,  while  sitting  on  the  warehouse  floor.  In  a number 
of  instances,  when  food  and  butter  are  distributed,  if  the 
supplies  have  been  late  or  damaged,  people  have  actually  physic- 
ally fought  with  each  other  to  get  their  share  of  the  food." 

Even  in  affluent  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  counties,  poverty 
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and  need  can  be  found.  The  high  cost  of  living  in  these  areas 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  remain  in  the  county  on  an  inc 
lowered  for  any  reason.  High  rents,  for  example,  contribute  t 
the  problems  of  these  living  on  low  incomes  in  the  county.  In 
the  more  affluent  communities,  such  as  Palo  Alto,  Menlo  Park, 
and  Atherton,  the  cost  of  housing  excludes  even  the  middle  cla 
Even  the  relatively  poor  community  of  East  Palo  Alto  had  a mec 
rent  of  $258  in  1980,  and  rents  for  houses  adequate  for  a fami 
are  certainly  higher  now. 

While  the  county-wide  poverty  rate  in  San  Mateo  County  is 
only  6.1  percent,  it  is  much  higher  in  many  cities  within  the 
county.  In  East  Palo  Alto  for  example,  it  exceeds  17  percent. 
Nevertheless,  need  is  not  confined  to  pockets  of  poor  in  isolc 
cities.  The  largest  soup  kitchen  in  the  county--the  Padua  dir 
room--borders  Menlo  Park  and  Atherton,  both  affluent  communit: 
It  reported  an  increase  in  clients-from  48,868  in  1978  to  71, f 

t * 

in  1982. 

Santa  Clara  County  follows  a similar  pattern.  Despite  a 
county-wide  poverty  rate  of  only  7.16  percent,  the  number  of 
people  participating  in  'both  AFDC  and  food  stamps,  have  increa 
by  more  than  12  percent.  That  increase  has  occurred  at  the  s 
time  that  eligibility  requirements  have  been  tightened.  The 
Food  Bank  of  Santa  Clara  County,  the  major  emergency  food  pro 
repo rts  an  increase  in  the  average  number  of  people  served  pe 
month  from  17,000  in  1980  to  34,000  in  1982,  with  figures  in 
1933  indicating  a further  increase. 
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On  June  13,  1933,  Mayor  Diane  Feinstein  of  San  Francisco 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development, 
Oversight  and  Investigations  in  Denver,  Colorado,  that  "hunger 
is  deeply  felt  by  hundreds  of  people  in  my  city  ..."  She  also 
went  on  to  describe  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  city  to  alle- 
viate the  hunger  problem.  The  city's  Task  Force  on  the  Homeless 
found  beds  for  homeless  people  154,000  times  and  served  325,000 
free  meals  between  last  December  and  June  of  this  year.  The 
city's  Commission  on  Aging  provided  box  lunches  for  137,000 
seniors--one-third  of  them  homebound.  Her  office  provided 
250,000  free  lunches  to  needy  children  this  past  summer-- 50 , 000 
more  than  were  provided  last  year.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
commodities  supplemental  food  program,  7000  pregnant  and  post- 
partum women  and  children  were  given  boxes  of  food--an  increase 
of  over  2000  compared  to  the  previous  year.  She  also  described 
the  work  being  done  by  various  private  organizations.  For 
example,  the  Glide  Memorial  Church,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
increased  the  number  of  meals  provided  from  23,530  in  August 
1981  to  44,765  in  August  1982  and  to  83,500  last  January.  St. 
Anthony's  Dining  Room,  also  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is 
serving  2000  meals  every  day.  The  Council  of  Churches  Food  Bank 
distributed  20,000  pounds  of  food  per  month  last  year  and  this 
year  is  distributing  almost  200,000  pounds  every  month--a  tenfol 
increase . 

This  pattern  of  increased  local  efforts,  by  booh  the  local 
government  and  private  organizations,  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  the  poor  is  repeated  througcut  the  San  Franc iscc-Oakland 
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Metropolitan  area  and  throughout  northern  California.  Examples 
of  these  remarkable  efforts  in  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Contra 
Costa,  Sonoma,  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Cruz  counties  have  already 
been  discussed. 

Unfortunately,  both  public  and  private  organizations  also 
uniformly  report  that  their  efforts  have  not  met  the  need. 
According  to  Paul  Miesner,  co-director  of  the  Emergency  Food 
Coalition  in  Alameda  County,  emergency  food  programs  could 
easily  double  their  participation  if  the  resources  were  availabl 
According  to  the  Conference  of  Mayors'  survey,  30,000  Oakland 
residents  need  emergency  food  assistance,  but  are  not  being 
served.  In  Santa  Cruz  County,  the  food  bank  gets  6000  requests 
a month,  but  can  only  fill  about  one-third  of  them.  Only  about 
15  percent  of  the  Students  eligible  to  receive  reduced  school 
lunches  actually  receive  them  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  the 
lunches.  The  Padua  Dining  Room  in  San  Mateo  County  expects  to 
be  able  to  double  the  number  of  people  it  serves  by  opening  a 
new  dining  room  in  East  Palo  Alto--this  represents  about  70,000 
people  who  are  now  having  their  food  needs  unmet. 

At  the  same  time  that  needs  are  going  unmet  and  local  govern 
ments  and  private  organizations  are  straining  their  resources  to 
the  breaking  point,  it  is  remarkable  to  discover  that  the  federa 
government's  efforts  declined  throughout  the  area.  Because  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  food  stamps  and  AFDC  were  made  mere 
restrictive,  the  number  of  participants  in  those  two  programs 
actually  declined  in  places  like  San  Mateo  County.  In  other 
places  where  the  number  of  participants  actually  increased,  the 
increases  are  usually  modest,  oarticularlv  in  comparison  with  th 
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sharp  increases  in  the  local  programs.  Children  have  particularly 
suffered  from  changes  in  these  and  other  federal  programs. 

Because  of  changes  in  the  school  lunch  program,  the  number  cf 
children  participating  in  the  Santa  Cruz  County  school  lunch 
programs  declined  from  3600  in  1930-31  to  2100  a day  in  1933-34. 
This  drop  is  due  primarily  to  the  doubling  of  the  cost  of  a 
lunch  from  6 0<t  to  $1.25.  Moreover,  the  only  place  that  school 
breakfasts  are  served  are  those  places  where  volunteers  prepare 
and  serve  the  breakfasts.  Similar  declines  were  seen  in  these 
programs  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Recipients  of  school  lunches 
have  declined  by  9 percent  between  1931  and  1933,  of  school  break- 
fast by  3 percent,  and  of  child  care  meals  by  33  percent.  Quite 
simply,  these  figures  indicate  that  the  hunger  needs  of  children 
are  not  being  met  by  federal  government  programs. 

II . The  Forum  and  Other  Activities 

To  get  behind  the  data  and  statistics  and  to  understand  the 
human  dimensions  of  hunger  in  the  Bay  area,  16  men  and  women  with 
first-hand  knowledge  and  experience  were  asked  for  their  views. 
These  witnesses  testified  at  a public  forum  convened  by 
Senator  Kennedy  an  the  Salvation  Army  Senior  Activities  Center  in 
downtown  San  Francisco. 

The  witnesses  presented  their  statements  as  members  of 
three  panels:  (1)  citizens,  who  themselves  are  experiencing 

difficulty  putting  food  on  the  table;  (2)  individuals  working 
with  programs  to  feed  the  hungry;  and  (3)  medical  exoerts  who 
observe  and  treat  the  health  effect  of  insufficient  diets. 
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At  the  outset  of  the  hearing  an  overview  of  the  problem  was 
presented  by  Sam  Karp  on  behalf  of  the  California  Anti-Hunger 
Coalicicn. 

Mr.  Karp  is  the  director  of  Food  and  Nutrition  Services, 

Inc.  in  Santa  Cruz,  California.  He  stated  that,  "Our  communities 
throughout  California,  as  elsewhere  in  our  country,  are  experienc- 
ing a nutritional  crisis  which  demands  an  immediate  and  urgent 
response.  People  are  falling  out  of  the  system  and  for  those 
who  are  in  need,  the  suffering  is  intolerable." 

He  used  a series  of  charts  to  illustrate  the  problem. 

Mr.  Karp  pointed  out  that  15  million  home  delivered  and  congregate 
meals  were  served  to  senior  citizens  in  California  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  This  year,  as  a result  of  budget  cuts,  only  13  million  mea] 
will  be  served.  Currently  9,000  seniors  in  California  are  on 
waiting  lists  for  home  delivered  meals  and  4,000  others  are  turned 
away  from  congregate  meal  sites. 

He  also  described  the  impact  that  budget  cuts  and  changes  in 
eligibility  requirements  have  had  on  Child  Nutrition  prgrams . 

There  are  77  million  fewer  school  lunches  and  breakfasts  served  ir 
California  now  than  there  were  two  years  ago.  Also  hard  hit  is 
the  Child  Care  Feeding  Program  operated  in  day  care  centers  and 
nurseries  serving  pre-school  as  well  as  older  children  from  poor 
families.  Mr.  Karp  stated  "This  year  41%  of  California  Child 
Care  programs  have  cut  meals  and  another  14%  have  dropped  the 
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Hs  oointed  out  that  in  California  the  WIC  procram  serves 
only  211  of  the  women  and  children  eligible  for  assistance. 

That  leaves  362,000  who  are  net  being  served. 

Mr.  Karp  pointed  to  another  trend  that  has  exacerbated  the 
problems  of  feeding  the  poor  and  hungry  in  Calif ornia--f oed 
availability  in  the  inner  city.  "Not  a single  supermarket  has 
opened  in  a low-income  inner  city  neighborhood  in  California  in 
10  years.  There  isn't  a single  supermarket  in  Watts,  or  in  last. 
Palo  Alto;  there  is  only  one  in  all  of  West  Oakland.  And  just 
a few  blocks  from  here,  despite  community  protest,  Safeway  just 
closed  the  only  supermarket  in  the  Tenderloin.  The  result  is 
that  the  poor  will  continue  to  pay  more  for  groceries." 

Mr.  Karp  also  noted  that  "while  Food  Banks  and  Emergency 
Kitchens  throughout  California  are  experiencing  a fcuriold 
increase  in  requests  for  assistance,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
J "■  'itnholding  billions  of  tons  of  surplus  food  despite  Congress 
having  twice  ordered  its  release  to  those  in  need."  He  pointed 
out  that  federal  support  for  Agribusiness  interests  is  S21 
billion--a  five  fold  increase  in  two  years  and  twice  the  cost  of 
the  Food  Stamp  program. 

In  response  to  questioning  Mr.  Karp  stated  that  the  S20 
million  in  additional  funds  acorocriated  for  the  Senior  Meals  in 
the  Emergency  Jobs  bill  did  not  benefit  California.  "...  When 
the  additional  federal  money  came  in,  the  Governor  chose  ro  supple- 
ment the  scare  obligation  with  the  federal  funds  . . . " 

He  also  noted  that  the  impact  of  surplus  cheese  and  butter 
nas  Tnaasrar^aZ.*  ria  \jL2rcf0cl  *-  3*1 0 3s  " •— >—  2.  ~ ^ - * 
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along  with  the  soy  beans,  honey  and  rice  that  Congress  has  asked 
to  be  distributed. 


Mr.  Karp  was  followed  by  six  men  and  women  from  the  Bay 
Area  who  described  the  difficulties  they  are  experiencing  in 
feeding  themselves  and  their  families. 

Michael  Kelly  described  his  experiences  since  losing 
his  job  as  an  x-ray  technician  in  a Los  Angeles  hospital  in 
1932.  "For  the  first  6 months  I lived  on  the  street.  I was  a 
native  of  Oakland,  and  so  I came  back  up  here  to  see  what  the 
opportunities  for  jobs  were  in  Oakland." 

He  told  how  he  had  been  living  on  the  street  until  a week 
before  the  hearings  when  his  brother  put  him  up  in  a hotel  room. 
In  order  to  eat  he  goes  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  St.  Vincent 
De  Paul  for  meals  and  "Laney  College  lets  us  use  their  showers  to 
clean  up . " 

Mr.  Kelly  stated  that  before  moving  to  the  hotel  his  home 
was  "under  a tree  underneath  the  freeway."  He  said  his  situation 
was  not  unique  "There  are  quite  a number  of  them  that  sleep  in 
our  group,  and  it  seems  like  that  by  going  to  the  Salvation  Army 
you  can  see  the  line  getting  longer  and  longer  and  its  not  only 
just  men  that  you  can  see.  Women  and  children  are  also  in  the 


line. " 
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in  Oakland  about  a year  ago  and  the  lines  were  fairly  small. 

I didn' t have  to  wait  too  long  and  now  they  are  longer  and 
loncer.  Sometimes  as  long  as  a block.  Some  davs  thev're  two 
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blocks  long  and  the  women  and  children  are  standing  around." 

Mr.  Kelly  said  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  for 
17  years  and  saw  active  duty  in  World  War  II,  Korea  and 
Viet  Nam.  He  described  his  recent  experiences  as  demeaning 
and  he  never  expected  to  live  like  this.  "There  are  no  jobs 
for  x-ray  technicians  - and  its  hard  to  find  other  work  without 
a car,  a telephone,  a drivers  license  and  all  those  things  cost 
money . " 

Mr.  Kelly  testified  that  he  is  not  eligible  for  any  form  of 
assistance  because  he  didn't  have  a residence.  He  summed  up  his 
feelings  by  saying  that  "unless  something  happens  in  the  future, 
doesn't  look  very  good.  It  looks  to  me  like  I don't  see  any 
opportunity  --  that  things  will  get  better.  I'm  getting  older 
and  people  are  not  going  to  want  to  hire  a 56  year  old." 

Dorothy  Jean  Williams  described  the  difficulties  she  has 
faced  in  trying  to  feed  and  care  for  her  3 young  daughters. 

She  told  of  moving  from  Mew  York  to  California  after  her 
divorce  in  order  to  find  more  secure  employment.  She  worked 
s readily  until  a year  ago  when  she  lost  her  job  to  a computer. 

"After  being  laid  off  I made  a bonafide  effort  to  seek 
employment.  I did  not  find  a job.  After  a bonified  effort,  as 
a lasr  resort  I went  to  the  Welfare  Department  and  I applied  to 
Aid  for  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  Food  Stamps  and  MediCa 
I was  denied  any  assistance.  I was  found  not  eligible  because 
during  the  12  years  that  I was  married,  my  ex-husband  and  7 had 
purchased  a home.  The  home  was  to  be  sold  by  the  Courc , and  the 
home  was  never  --  well,  the  home  was  never  sold  -- 
I finally  went  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
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and  I obtained  an  attorney.  I had  three  State  Hearings  that 
were  held  in  Sacramento.  After  three  months  they  had  rendered 
a decision  and  I was  told  again  I was  not  eligible  because  anyone 
that  owns  anything  over  a thousand  dollars  can  not  receive 
assistance . 

"My  unemployment  benefits  exhausted  three  months  ago. 

After  my  unemployment  benefits  exhausted  I finally  had  an  attorne; 
render,  or  the  Judge  render,  a decision  that  I was  to  receive 
$75.00  a week  alimony  to  support  my  three  daughters.  I'm 
receiving  $75.00  a week  support,  no  Food  Stamps,  no  Medical,  and 
no  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children.  The  bulk  of  my 
food  is  supplied  by  the  Ecumenical  Hunger  Program  and  this  is  in 
East  Palo  Alto." 

Mrs.  Williams  described  the  significant  accomplishments  of 
her  3 daughters.  All  3 have  maintained  a 95  grade  average  in 
school  and  are  on  the  Honor  Roll.  Their  talents  have  been 
recognized  with  various  awards. 

Mrs.  Williams  described  her  feelings  of  not  being  able  to 
feed  her  family.  "I'm  highly  — well,  I'm  very  upset,  hicnly 
upset.  I've  often  felt  very  intimidated  by  the  judicial  system. 
The  people  that  were  reluctant  to  render  a decision  or  when  they 
rendered  decisions,  they  don't  enforce  them  and  for  someone  to 
go  to  the  point  that  they  seek  help  from  social  services  and  to 
have  them  tell  vou  vou  are  not  eliaible,  how  ---can  anvone 
lose  all  dignity.  Ail  of  this,  this  is  completely  demeaning. 

It's  terrible.  It's  totally  bizarre." 
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Richard  Breault  lives  in  Richmond,  California  and 
described  the  difficulties  he  and  his  wife  have  experienced  since 
he  lost  his  30b  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  He 
worked  with  the  same  firm  for  over  20  years  and  because  of  family 
responsibilities  chose  not  to  move  with  the  company  when  it 
relocated  to  Oklahoma.  He  and  his  wife  lived  on  their  savings 
and  severance  pay  until  they  ran  out. 

In  his  words,  "things  weren't  too  bad  until  the  bottom  fell 
out  when  I started  seriously  looking  for  work  and  when  I say, 
seriously,  I mean  very,  very  seriously  looking  for  anything  I 
could  get.  Savings  were  running  low.  Expenses  were  getting 
higher  and  higher  all  the  time  and  the  money  was  running  out. 

I think  I had  about  a dollar  to  my  name  about  this  time  last 
year.  We  had  been  threatened  foreclosure  on  our  home  and  the  tax 
man  was  at  the  door.  It  came  to  a point  of  who  was  going  to  get 
there  first,  the  fellows  from  the  Tax  Office  or  the  Finance 
Company.  I was  able  to  make  small  loans  from  relatives  and 
after  my  wife  applied  for  General  Assistance  in  her  name  for  cur 
family.  We  are  a childless  family.  She  was  turned  down  immediately 
because  we  didn't  know  she  had  a small  cash  value  on  her  Life 
Insurance  Policy  of  a $1,000.00."  After  cashing  out  the  insurance 
policy  and  using  up  those  funds  they  were  able  to  qualify  for  3300 
a month  in  General  Assistance  and  3101.00  in  food  scamps. 

Their  food  stamps  don' c last  through  the  month. 

"We  usually  run  out  abcuc  the  12th  or  20th.  Of  course, 

we  are  shopping  very,  very  carefully.  My  wife  has  had  to  make 
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some  small  personal  loans  from  members  of  her  family  in  order  to 
make  it  through.  The  first  of  the  month,  we  are  constantly 
behind  in  the  utilities  and  the  house  payments.  We  are  just 
barely  one  step  ahead  of  that.  The  telephone  has  been  discon- 
nected twice.  The  service  has  been  stopped  once.  The  garbage 
pick-up  was  stopped  and  we  were  within  one  time,  within  43  hours 
of  having  our  utilities  turned  off." 

Mr.  Breault  described  his  feelings  about  his  present  situa- 
tion "What's  happening  to  me,  personally  I feel  very  discouraged. 

I know  --  we  are  in  bad  shape.  We  are  in  the  worst  shape  that 
I've  ever  been  in  my  life.  I came  from  a poor  family.  I thought 
my  father  was  poor  . . . but  he  was  never  on  a Public  Assistance 

program . 

"I  was  bitter  when  I was  terminated  from  my  job  because  I 
did  go  to  work  for  that  time  and  I felt  the  company  promised  me 
security  for  at  least  25  years.  I found  that  not  co  be  true... 

"What  I want  is  a job,  hopefully  not  too  far  from  where 
I live  and  just  enough  money  to  pay  the  bills  and  maybe  have  a 
little  left  over.  I don't  like  living  under  the  program  that  I 
am  living  with  now.  They  don't  like  me  living  under  that  program, 
so  none  of  us  are  happy  about  it." 

Matilda  Foster  is  67  years  old  and  lives  in  Richmond, 
California.  Her  monthly  income  is  $460  from  Social  Security  and 
SSI.  Her  mortgage  payment  is  $215  each  month.  She  is  required 
to  take  several  medications  which  add  to  her  expenses. 
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She  testified  that  she  used  to  eat  at  the  Senior  Citizens 
Center  every  day.  Now  she  can  only  afford  to  co  3 times  a week. 
"They  raised  the  Lunch  Program  from  $.73  to  $1.00.  I figured  it 
out  and  it  would  have  been  over  $20.00  for  a month  and  I needed 
that  money  to  pay  my  obligations  and  the  bills.  I just  couldn't 
afford  that  much  so  I cut  down  to  three  days  per  week. 

Mrs.  Foster  said  she  often  has  to  chose  between  eating  and 
paying  for  her  medicines.  "I  just  eat  something  I like  . . 

peanut  butter.  I keep  that  on  hand  and  so  if  I need  to  buy 
medication,  I just  eat  peanut  butter  sandwiches." 

Alyce  Goodshell  is  62  years  old  and  is  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  and  lives  alone  in  Oakland.  She  described  how  she 
gets  by. 

After  she  pays  her  rent,  phone  bill  and  the  pharmacy,  she 
usually  has  just  $100  left  for  food  and  other  necessities. 

"I  could  eat,  but  I have  all  these  bills  and  they  range 
between  $30.00  and  $90.00  a month.  This  month  it  (Pharmacy)  was 
$125.00  because  I was  behind.  I can  never  catch  up.  So  what  I 
live  on  is  all  the  generic  foods  that  I can  find.  They  are  less 
expensive,  so  I've  been  living  on  a let  of  yogurt  and  six  ounces 
of  organge  juice  and  crackers  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  mon 

. . . As  far  as  being  able  to  have  fresh  fruit,  the  only  ki 

I am  ever  able  to  get:  was  a couple  of  bananas  and  they  are  too 
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it  wasn't  for  the  group  where  I get  my  cheese  and  the  milk  and 
the  things  I need,  I'd  never  make  it.  I never  bought  butter 
because  it  was  too  expensive.  I do  get  the  cheese  and  butter  new 
from  the  group.  They  are  a life  saver  so  I do  get  the  cheese  and 
butter  and  I put  this  on  crackers.  I'm  $10.00  over  the  Food 
Stamps,  because  I had  $10.00  over  what  you  had  to  have  in  order 
to  receive  them  --  there's  not  much  left.  I haven't  given  up." 

She  has  an  attendant  who  comes  in  3 days  a week  and  helps 
her  with  housework  and  cooking  when  she  has  food.  She  also  has 
a pet.  "I  do  have  a cat.  He  eats  first  because  he  didn't  ask 
to  come.  I went  and  got  him.  I feel  that  he  has  to  eat  because 
he  didn't  choose  to  come  to  my  house.  I went  and  took  him  there 
and  I can't  starve  him." 

Mrs.  Goodshell  said  she  is  concerned  for  her  future.  She 
worries  that  if  she  ever  had  to  leave  her  doctors  or  her  pharmacy 
she  would  be  much  worse  off  because  they  don't  charge  her  as  much 
as  others  might. 

She  was  looking  forward  to  a Thanksgiving  dinner  of  yogurt 
and  crackers . 

The  final  witness  on  the  first  panel  was  Esperanza  Valencia 
who  spoke  through  an  interpreter.  Mrs.  Valencia  is  the  wife  of  a 
farmworker.  She  is  the  mother  of  3 children  and  is  expecting  her 

9th.  She  and  her  family  live  in  the  Sonoma  Valley  where  her  husbar: 
works  in  the  fields  and  vineyards  when  jobs  are  available.  The 
family  is  living  and  working  legally  in  this  country. 
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Until  July  the  family  lived  and  worked  on  the  Rasmussen 
ranch.  Mrs.  Valencia  described  that  experience.  "It  was  very 
difficult  because  we  had  so  many  children  and  we  did  not  have  a 
house  until  we  found  one,  but  it  was  just  one  little  room  and  it 
was  very  small.  It  did  not  have  a stove  and  we  had  to  cook  on 
one  of  those  little  stoves  that  you  get  in  camping  places  and 
that  one  didn't  work.  The  drains  didn't  work  either  and  they 
were  on  the  outside.  We  stayed  in  that  place  five  months  and 
really  wasn't  no  good  at  all  that  place.  There  was  so  much  mice. 
It  was  lousy  and  the  Health  Sanitation  Department  told  us  we  had 
to  leave.  Then  from  there  we  lived  in  the  car  for  about  another 
five  months  ...  It  was  very  hard  because  my  children  were  very 
hungry  and  they  had  to  stop  from  going  to  school  because  we  did 
not  have  a house  to  live  in." 

When  they  worked  for  the  Rasmussens  they  were  paid  $400  a 
month  and  charge  $130  a month  rent  for  the  one  room  shack  they 
lived  in. 

Now  they  are  living  with  another  family  in  a two  bedroom 
house.  Rent  is  $400  a month.  There  are  14  people  living  in 
this  house. 

Mrs.  Valencia  said  she  had  a very  difficult  time  feeding 
her  family.  They  eat  beans  and  tortillas  for  breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner.  At  the  time  of  the  forum,  the  children  had  not  had 
milk  in  a week,  when  their  WIC  coupons  ran  cut.  They 
afford  fruits  or  juices. 


cannot 
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The  children  come  home  from  school  very  hungry.  They  eat 
just  one  meal  at  school. 

The  Food  Bank  gives  them  boxes  of  food  every  once  in  a while 
and  that  is  all  they  have  to  eat. 

Mrs.  Valencia  said  she  worrys  a great  deal  about  how  she 
will  feed  her  family. 

The  second  panel  included  four  witnesses  who  work  with  programs 
that  are  feeding  the  hungry  in  the  Bay  area.  They  discussed  the 

problems  they  deal  with  on  a daily  basis  and  the  tremendous 

. 

increase  they've  seen  in  the  need  for  services. 

Esther  Hagler  is  87  and  active  with  programs  for  senior 
citizens  in  Santa  Cruz. 

She-  described  the  deep  seated  concern  of  senior  citizens  that 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  will  be  cut  further,  making  it  even 
more  difficult  for  seniors  to  get  by  on  their  meager  incomes. 

She  said  a particular  problem  in  California  is  the  high 
cost  of  housing.  When  apartment  buildings  are  purchased  by  new 
owners  the  rents  are  raised  to  more  than  double  what  they  had 
been.  She  said  its  not  uncommon  for  seniors  to  be  notified  that 
their  rent  will  be  increased  from  $150  or  $200  a month  to  S500. 
That's  more  than  most  get  in  their  Social  Security  checks. 

Medical  bills  are  another  major  expense.  She  said  that  ”... 
between  the  rent  and  the  dentures  and  eye  glasses,  the  feed  is 
the  last  thing  because  they  are  having  to  cay  the  rent.  When  you 
have  to  pay  for  dentures  --  dentures  run  thousands  of  dollars  now. 
So,  you  eat  what's  left.  . . . They  feed  on  peanut  butter  or 
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stale  bread.  They  buy  day  old  bread  and  eat  whatever  they  can 
find  --  coffee.,  and  such  things  and  they  stay  at  home  and  they 
deteriorate  and  then  they  are  sent  into  . . . nursing  homes." 

She  discussed  the  importance  of  the  Senior  Meals  Program  in 
helping  the  elderly  get  nutritious  food  but  she  said  the  value 
of  the  program  goes  far  beyond  the  meal  that's  provided. 

"There  are  other  facets  on  the  lunch  program.  Peocle  who 
live  alone.  People  who  have  lived  with  their  husbands  and  their 
children  are  gone  and  they  live  alone  now.  This  is  their  whole 
social  life.  They  have  to  get  dressed.  They  have  to  go  and  meet 
people  and  they  come  to  those  places  and  they  make  conversation. 
They  live  alone  in  their  homes  and  they  don't  have  any  contact 
with  anybody." 

She  expressed  strong  concern  that  recent  increases  in  the 
price  of  these  meals  is  keeping  many  seniors  away.  "...  they 
are  asked  for  fifty  cents  to  pay  at  the  desk  and  if  they  don't 
have  the  fifty  cents  they  are  embarrassed  to  have  somebody  see 
that  they  don't  have  the  fifty  cents." 

When  they  stay  away  "...  not  only  do  they  lose  the  food, 
but  they  also  lose  the  incentive  to  get  up  and  get  dressed  and 
get  going  . " 

She  indicated  that  the  need  for  this  program  is  tremedous 
and  growing. 

Mary  Hewitt  described  her  work  with  the  Tri-City 
Volunteers  in  Fremont,  California.  She  said  that  Tri-City  was 
founded  12  years  ago  to  provide  emergency  food  and  clothing  as 
well  as  household  items,  furniture  and  information  referral. 
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For  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  assisting  in  locating 
homes  and  arranging  shelter  for  the  homeless  and  distributing 
surplus  commodities. 

She  said  a growing  number  of  their  clients  are  the  New  Poor 
"Those  that  have  been  out  of  jobs,  but  had  jobs  most  of  their 
lives  due  to  the  closing  of  large  businesses,  small  businesses, 
corporations  and  plants.  These  people  who  have  been  fortunate 
to  hold  their  jobs  for  years,  receiving  good  wages  and 

job  security.  This  security  was  taken  away  and  great 
repercusions  have  taken  place  in  our  county.  We've  had  between 
6 and  11  people  commit  suicide.  Families  have  dissolved.  Wives 
and  children  have  been  abused,  and  crimes  on  the  streets  have 
risen.  Drugs  and  alcohol  are  used  now  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling 
of  lack  of  self-worth." 

She  described  the  increased  demand  for  Tri-City's  services. 
"In  the  last  two  years,  our  agency  has  tripled  its  services. 

. . . At  the  end  of  September  1933,  we  have  given  out  to  the 
needy  those  with  monthly  incomes  of  no  more  than  $508.00  a 
month,  51,595  pounds  of  cheese,  38,322  pounds  of  butter,  and 
emergency  food  to  5,125  families." 

She  also  described  some  of  the  things  she  sees  all  the  time 
at  her  agency.  "We  see  grown  men  covering  their  faces  so  they 
will  --  so  we  can't  see  them  cry  when  they're  given  food  to  feed 
their  families.  Women  have  their  heads  wrapped  in  scarves  so 
we  don't  see  their  black  and  blue  marks.  A mother  and  her 
children  sit  and  eat  in  silence  while  we  provide  a small 
breakfast  made  on  a hot  olate.  We  do  not  cook  food.  We  give  ou 
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focd  normally  in  boxes.  And  then  there  was  the  young  man,  who 
ate  four  sandwiches  and  drank  a quart  of  milk  before  stopping. 

He  hadn't  eaten  for  two  days. 

"We  find  mothers  coming  in  with  babies  that  are  far  under- 
weight. Their  eyes  and  skin  are  poor  --  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  food  and  they  also  do  not  have  sufficient  health 
care . " 

--  Katie  Walda  described  the  Emergency  Food  Box  Program 
in  San  Francisco.  The  Food  Box  was  started  3 years  ago  by  a 
group  of  Ministers  and  lay  people.  The  food  is  donated  by 
churches  and  community  groups  and  in  turn  distributed  to  needy 
families  referred  by  social  service  agencies. 

When  the  program  was  started,  20  people  were  served  the  first 
month.  Now  they  are  feeding  1200  people  every  month.  The  Food 
Box  distributes  a three  day  nutritionally  balanced  supply  of 
food. 

She  said,  "There's  a very  definite  problem  of  hunger  in 
the  City.  There  are  close  to  100,000  people  who  are  at  the 
poverty  level  and  below.  Eight-five  percent  of  our  clients 
are  women  and  children  ...  We  have  found  that  women  who 
have  children  and  even  those  women  who  don't  have  children 
and  who  do  have  a place  to  live  will  not  stand  in  soup  kitchen 
lines.  It  is  demoralizing  to  them...." 
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She  said  that  the  current  programs  aren't  meeting  the  need. 
Many  people  are  moving  from  county  to  county  looking  for  work  and 
can't  qualify  for  food  stamps  or  AFDC. 

High  rents  and  high  utilities  bills  also  mean  that  people 
don't  have  enough  money  for  food.  "They  are  getting  $400.00  a 
month.  $300.00  of  that  gees  to  rent  and  food  and  with  the  rest  o 
that  they  have  to  try  to  keep  themselves  in  their  homes  and  it's 
very  difficult.  There's  no  other  place  for  them  to  go.  There's 
nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  Their  aid  keeps  getting  cut.  Their 
Social  Security  keeps  getting  cut  ....  They  don't  have  any 

place  to  go . ...  People  go  to  these  programs  because 

government  programs  are  inadequate  and  non-existent  and  these 
programs  help,  but  it's  too  few  resources  for  too  few  people." 

She  does  not  see  things  getting  better.  "We  are  feeding 
more  and  more  people  every  month.  The  demand  is  getting  stronger 

"We  are  a very  small  group  of  people  and  we  are  not  even 
feeding  a quarter  of  the  people  in  our  general  areas  that  need  to 
be  fed.  We  can't  do  it  by  ourselves  and  if  the  Government  is 
not  going  to  help,  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

Navida  Butler  talked  about  her  work  with  the  Ecumenical 
Hunger  Coalition  in  East  Palo  Alto.  The  program  was  started  3 
years  ago  to  provide  emergency  assistance  to  needy  families. 

Mrs.  Butler  described  her  own  experience  as  a battered  wife, 
forced  to  live  on  welfare  to  orovide  for  herself  and  three 
children  until  she  found  work. 

She  said  the  income  on  AFDC  doesn't  go  far  enough  to  cover 
all  expenses.  Hi ah  rents  and  hiah  utilities  are  the  ma^or 
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expenses  and  after  those  bills  are  paid,  there's  very  little  left 
for  food. 

She  described  two  cases  of  children  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion referred  to  the  Coalition  by  Stanford  University  hospital. 

She  also  told  about  a recent  case  of  a baby  born  with  rickets. 

She  said  that  "Usually  in  the  summer  time  we  would  see  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  families  asking  for  help.  This  is  not 
true  this  year.  The  number  all  during  the  summer  has  constantly 
increased  and  these  are  not  always  the  same  people  you  are  serving 
all  the  time.  . . .It's  good  to  have  food  to  give,  the  cheese. 

It's  not  a lot  of  nutrition,  but  people  are  glad  to  get  it 
because  it  fills  their  stomachs." 

She  commented  that  she  did  not  think  the  present 
administration  is  realistic  about  the  situation.  She  said  the 
attitude  toward  the  poor,  disabled  and  seniors  is  a "dull-caring 
attitude."  And  she  stated  further  "I  hate  to  bring  this  in  here 
but  I have  to  do  this  because  I'm  black  and  a lot  of  minorities 
know  about  it.  A lot  of  the  ore judiceness  that  was  gone, 
fading  away  at  one  time,  its  coming  back  again." 

Two  doctors  and  two  nutritionists  made  up  the  final  panel.  They 
spoke  as  professionals  in  the  health  care  field  about  the  medical 
problems  directly  related  to  inadequate  diet  thev  are  seeing 
in  their  patients. 

— Dr.  Mary  Lou  Patterson  described  her  work  as  a oediatricia 
in  Richmond  and  Pinole.  In  Richmond  she  treaos  children  from 
poor  families,  mostly  black  and  brown.  Richmond  is  a community 
with  a high  incidence  of  unemployment  and  oovertv.  In  Pinole  the 
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children  she  treats  are  very  often  from  families  where  both 
parents  work.  Many  of  these  families  are  now  experiencing 
unemployment  for  the  first  time  due  to  plant  closings.  She  has 
seen  the  effects  of  this  in  her  practice. 

"What  we  see  in  Pinole  is  people  who  used  to  come  in 
regularly  for  well-infant  care... and  we  could  talk  leisurely 
about  nutrition  and  how  the  baby  was  growing  and  his  develop- 
ment and  anticipate  what  the  future  would  hold  for  that 
particular  child.  New,  they  are  missing  appointments.  They 
are  not  coming  in  for  well-infant  care.  ...  If  a child  has 
an  ear  ache,  they  will  try  calling  in  first,  and  they  will 
receive  care  over  the  phone.  They  will  do  this  repeatedly  for 
several  days  before  trying  to  come  in  with  a child  for  a 
ruptured  ear  drum...." 

She  said  these  families  can  no  longer  afford  the  cost  of 

care  . 

"They've  lest  their  jobs,  they  don't  have  any  health 
insurance  as  was  pointed  out  earlier.  They  don't  qualify  for 
welfare  because  they  are  home  owners  and  they've  got  two  cars  and 
there's  no  way  for  them  to  pay  for  the  office  visits.  We  have, 
in  our  office,  over  the  years  always  had  a policy  of  swallowing 
a certain  amount  of,  well  let's  put  it  this  way  --  providing  a 
certain  amount  of  care  for  nothing  or  for  what  we  felt  the  family 
could  afford,  but  you  can  only  swallow  so  much  of  that,  but  you 
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can  1 1 continue  to  operate  an  office  if  no  one  is  paving  and  so 
oeoole  can't  come  in." 

She  noted  she  is  seeing  an  increasing  incidence  of  anemia 
in  her  Pinole  patients. 

"Other  things  that  we  are  seeing  in  that  community  that  is 
probably  new  is  that  we  are  seeing  iron  deficiency  anemia  in 
plder  kids,  not  just  in  the  one  year  old  and  toddler  of  15 
months,  13  months,  but  we  are  seeing  this  in  five  year  olds,  seven 
year  olds,  and  ten  year  olds.  We  are  seeing  kids  who  eat  sugar 
cereals  not  only  for  breakfast,  but  for  dinner  too.  That's  not 
providing  the  kind  of  nutrition  that  a growing  body  needs." 

She  told  about  patients  who  can't  afford  to  pay  for  their 
prescriptions,  so  they  ask  to  have  only  half  the  prescription 
filled  and  then  they  will  renew  it  later. 

She  said  she  was  seeing  more  cases  of  babies  "failing  to 
thrive"  because  of  poor  diet  and  low  birth  weight. 

As  a doctor,  a mother  and  a taxpayer  she  said  these 
problems  "mean  to  me  that  there  is  a tragic  misdirection  in  the 
sense  of  what  is  our  national  priority.  That  to  me  the  national 
priority  of  this  country  is  the  beautiful  people  that  I see 
sitting  in  this  room  and  across  the  Nation  and  if  we  are  not 
calking  about  them  then  we've  missed  what  is  the  national 
priority . " 

--  Laura  Rodriguez  talked  about  her  experiences  working  for 
two  years  as  a nutrition  counselor  for  low  income  pregnant  women 
at  Highland  hospital  in  Oakland.  She  was  part  of  a team  of 
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experts  attempting  to  lower  infant  mortality  and  reduce  the 
number  of  lew  birth  weight  babies  born  in  East  Oakland. 

She  left  after  two  years  because  of  the  frustration  and 
powerlessness  of  only  being  able  to  provide  "nutritional 
education  to  people  that  needed  food  and  knowing  that  I couldn't 
provide  that  for  them,  and  knowing  that  the  program  was  inadecua 

Seventy-three  percent  of  her  clients  at  Highland  said  they 
didn't  have  enough  money  for  food.  60%  of  her  patients  were 
considered  at  high  risk  during  their  pregnancy.  The  other  40% 
suffered  from  less  severe  problems  but  were  still  considered  at 
risk . 

Her  job  was  to  advise  these  women  on  a proper  diet  during 
pregnancy  and  refer  them  to  the  appropriate  agencies  for  food. 

She  described  a typical  case  in  her  practice. 

"L.  L. , a twenty-five  year  old  black  woman  was  eight  months 
pregnant  when  I first  saw  her.  She  had  gained  fifteen  pounds  in 
these  eight  months.  Her  Food  Stamps  had  just  been  cut  from 
$70.00  to  $10.00  because  she  had  moved  in  with  her  father.  She 
couldn't  afford  rent  on  the  $330.00  a month  she  was  receiving 
from  A.F.D.C..  She  could  only  afford  one  meal  per  day  which  was 
insufficient  in  protein,  calcium,  vitamin  C and  dark  green  vege- 
tables. Her  gums  were  bleeding  often  and  she  had  already  lost 
some  of  her  teeth. 

I could  provide  the  nutrition  education  and  refer  her,  but 
they  would  not  be  able  to  see  her  for  another  six  weeks,  and 
this  would  be  after  the  end  of  her 
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She  pointed  out  that  most  of  her  clients  were  already 
receiving  the  maximum  assistance  available  under  food  stamps 
and  welfare  and  it  still  wasn't  enough.  The  rules  of  the  system 
often  penalize  these  women. 

"Social  Service  clients  were  not  routinely  informed  of  the 
right  to  Emergency  Food,  Emergency  Food  Stamps,  or  even  WIC . 

They  had  to  ask  for  .these  in  order  to  get  them.  As  of  April 
1932  the  fetus  is  not  considered  a person  for  AFDC  purposes. 
Instead,  the  woman  gets  an  extra  $70.00  a month  over  the  basic 
$258.00  for  the  one  person  household,  $424.00  if  it's  two  or 
$500.26  if  it's  three  people.  Strangely  enough,  if  it's  the 
first  baby  and  the  children  live  elsewhere,  she  gets  this  money 
as  soon  as  Social  Services  gets  their  verification  of  the  pregnancy 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  lives  with  her  children,  she  only  gets 
the  special  grant  from  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  on  and  then 
only  for  four  months.  If  her  due  date  changes  due  to  some  mis- 
take on  her  counting  she  cannot  receive  any  more  benefits.  Once 
the  baby  is  born,  her  AFDC  grant  increases  for  one  additional 
person.  This  extra  $70.00  is  counted  as  income  and  often  makes 
a woman  ineligible  for  food  stamps.  It  also  penalizes  women 
with  other  children  at  home  and  it  ignores  two-thirds  of  the 
pregnancy  when  all  the  organs  are  being  formed  and  important  fat 
deposits  are  being  laid  in  the  body  so  the  woman  can  breast-feed 
the  child .... 


"It  often  took  three  to 
gaining  weight  and  what  do  we 
milk,  the  cheese  and 


four  weeks  for  these  women  to 
do  about  the  woman  that  gives 
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Ms.  Charney  conducts  pre-natal  nutrition  classes  and  also 
works  with  the  patients  individually.  She  sees  each  patient 
three  tines  during  pregnancy  to  discuss  nutrition. 

Rockridge  is  the  only  HMO  in  the  county  that  also  operates 
a WIG  program. 

Thus,  patients  can  be  enrolled  immediately  and  begin 
receiving  food  supplements  without  delay.  The  result  of  this 
approach  is  a significantly  smaller  percentage  of  low-birth  weight 
babies  than  for  similar  patients  in  East  Oakland. 

Ms.  Charney  observed  that  "I  believe  it  is  the  continuity 
of  care  and  the  integrating  of  services  that  is  responsible  for 
our  success  in  reducing  the  number  of  low  birgh  weight  infants 
born  to  our  high-risk  prenatal  patients.  Recently  we  reviewed 
our  A.F.D.C.  cards  and  we  found  that  of  the  135  infants  enrolled 
in  our  WIC  Program  this  past  year  the  low-birgh  weight  was  6.1 
percent  and  that's  compared  to  11.4  percent  for  East  Oakland. 
Those  statistics  were  from  1932  - 1981,  and  they  were  the  most 
recent  statistics  I could  get  for  you.  I hope  those  statistics 
have  improved.  I might  mention  that  our  most  affluent  neighbors 
in  Piedmont  and  the  Berkely  Hills  report  4.3  percent  and  4.1 
percent  respectively.  So  we  still  have  quite  a ways  to  go." 

She  also  pointed  out  that  almost  42%  of  the  WIC  mothers 
are  breast  feeding,  which  improves  the  health  of  their  babies. 

While  the  program  is  working  there  are  problems  --  95  perce 
of  the  patients  indicate  they  don't  have  enough  money  for  food 
even  with  the  WIC  program  and  A.F.D.C.  and  she  believes  that  all 
of  her  oatients  suffer  from  cccr  diets. 
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Dr.  Norman  Lewiston  is  the  Associate  Dean  of  Pediatrics 
at  Stanford  University's  School  of  Medicine  and  is  an  expert  in 
the  treatment  of  chronically  ill  children. 

He  discussed  the  relatively  recent  discovery  that  for  these 
children  food  can  be  medicine. 

"We've  found  the  steps  to  prevent  malnutrition  in  chronic 
illnesses  would  pay  off  in  healthier  individuals  who  require 
fewer  hospitalizations.  This  is  because  of  an  increase  in 
ability  to  fight  infections,  and  in  ability  to  undertake  and 
parenthetically  endure  some  of  our  therapy.  Prevention  for  this 
may  be  as  simple  as  providing  several  hundred  calories  in  addition 
to  the  child's  regular  meal.  This  would  be  a form  of  enriched 
formula  or  enriched  preparation  because  of  the  notorious  poor 
appetite  of  sick  children." 

These  supplements  cost  as  little  as  $100-$150  a month  and 
until  recent  budget  cutbacks  they  were  paid  for  by  MediCal . Now 
the  families  must  pay  and  many  can't  afford  it.  The  only 
alternative  is  hospitalization.  It  costs  $1,000  a day  to 
hospitalize  a chronically  ill  child  but  just  a $1,000  a year 
for  the  nutrition  supplements. 

Dr.  Lewiston  stated,  "We  feel  that  in  approximately  a year 
we'll  have  data  to  show  that  the  dietary  supplement  will 
decrease  ac  least  ten  days  of  hospitalization  per  year  per 
child.  Therefore,  it  is  ten  times  as  costly  net  to  provide 
dietary  supplements  as  to  continue  to  provide  the  benefits. 

There  is  a benefit  of  dietarv 

supplementation  that  does  beyc  - the  ability  co  fight  cancer. 
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Children  who  are  able  to  grew  in  appearance  feel  better  about 
themselves,  adopt  a positive  attitude  towards  an  illness,  and 
actually  believe  that  they  have  a right  to  stay  out  of  the 
hospital . " 

To  address  this  problem  Dr.  Lewiston  suggested  increased 
funding  for  maternal  and  child  health  programs  as  well  as  for 
NIH  with  special  authority  to  use  nutrition  supplements  to 
treat  these  children.  He  urged  "an  increased  awareness  of  the 
Government  at  all  levels  and  particularly  in  the  health  care 
systems  that  there  is  truth  in  the  old  standard,  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure." 

Following  the  forum,  I visited  the  Rockridge 
Health  Clinic  in  East  Oakland  and  participated  in  a nutrition 
class  for  pregnant  women  enrolled  in  the  WIC  program.  I 
talked  with  the  women  about  the  benefits  of  the  program  and  how 
it  helped  them. 

Pamela  McGee,  one  of  the  patients  said,  "We  couldn't  make 
it  without  this  help  ...  Do  you  know  how  expensive  it  is  just 
for  baby  formula?"  Other  patients  talked  about  the  benefits 
for  them.  One  woman  noted  that  she  had  suffered  from  high  blood 
pressure  due  to  a diet  that  consisted  mainly  of  junk  food. 

Since  enrolling  in  the  nutrition  classes,  she  has  changed  her 
eating  habits  and  she  feels  much  better. 

All  the  women  said  it  would  be  a hardship  for  them  if  the 
WIC  program  were  abolished. 

Rockridge  has  documented  a significant  reduction  in  low 
birth  weight  babies  as  a result  of  the  WIC  program. 
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III . Conclus ions 

Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  forum  in 
San  Francisco. 


1.  High  unemployment  and  an  increase  in  poverty  have 
created  a significant  increase  in  demand  for  emergency  feed 
assistance  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  demand  is 
diminishing,  even  with  improvement  in  the  economy. 

2.  Cutbacks  in  food  stamps,  AFDC  benefits  and  Medicare 
combined  with  high  rents  and  high  utility  bills  have  meant  that 
the  poor,  the  elderly  and  the  unemployed  have  less  money  to 
spend  on  food.  Their  meager  incomes  do  not  last  until  the  end 
of  the  month.  As  a result,  these  individuals  are  forced  to 
turn  to  emergency  services  for  food  or  do  without. 

3.  The  burden  to  meet  this  increased  demand  has  fallen 
almost  entirely  on  private  charitable  organizations.  Government 
programs  are  either  not  available,  not  adequately  funded  or 
restricted  in  some  way  from  serving  those  individuals  in  greatest 
need . 


4.  The  private  sector  has  responded  heroically  to  the 
challenge  but  its  resources  are  now  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point.  Even  with  the  substantial  increase  in  private  efforts 
that  has  occurred,  only  a fraction  of  those  in  need  are  being 
helped . 


5.  The  result  is  health  problems  related  to  poor  diets. 
It  is  showing  up  in  an  increasing  incidence  of  low  birth  weight 
babies,  children  that  are  "failing  to  thrive,"  iron  deficiency 
anemia  in  cider  children  and  some  cases  of  malnutrition. 
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I . Background 

The  economic  crisis  over  the  past  few  years  in  the  United 
States  has  seen  Minnesota  lose  more  jobs  by  percentage  than  any 
other  scare  in  the  country,  resulting  in  336,000  Minnesotans 
living  at  or  below  the  poverty  level.  Unemployment  is  partic- 
ularly severe  in  Northern  Minnesota  where  the  Iron  Range  is 
located.  The  state  government  has  instituted  an  innovative  jobs 

program  involving  both  the  public  and  private  sector  and  has 

• 

appropriated  $70  million  to  this  Emergency  Employment  program. 

This  program  began  in  July  of  this  year  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  it  will  be  several  months  before  the  program's  impact  is 
seen  in  lasting  jobs. 

The  primary  providers  and  organizers  of  emergency  food  pro- 
grams in  Minnesota  are  the  church  organizations.  The  corporate 
and  philanthropic  sectors  have  been  extraordinarily  active  in 
supporting  emergency  food  efforts.  These  emergency  food  services, 
food  shelves  and  meal,  programs  experienced  dramatic  growth 
and  1983  due  to  the  economic  crisis. 

In  the  metropolitan  Twin  Cities  area,  there  is  a reported 
increase  of  150  to  400%  demand  for  emergency  food  services  since 
1932.  More  chan  a half  million  people  have  been  fed  through  these 
services  in  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year.  Metro  food  bank; 
and  food  shelves  report  an  increased  use  of  their  services  by 
whole  families,  heavy  use  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  many  repeat 
users,  rather  than  one-time  "emergency"  cases.  One  food  shelf 
director  commented  on  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men,  husbands 


and  fathers  coming  to  the  food  shelf  as  compared  with 
single  mothers  and  single  men  who  had  typically  used 
rdinc  to  data  aathered  bv  the  food  services  from 
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ients,  many  people  are  using  the  food  shelves  to  supplement  diets 
monthly  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  federal  food  assistance 
programs  or  because  they  cannot  participate  in  food  assistance 
programs . 

The  metro  area  hot  meals  programs  are  run  mainly  by  the 
Loaves  and  Fishes  organization  which  began  in  January  of  1932. 

Over  130  churches  participate  in  providing  meals  to  176,000  men, 
women  and  children  so  far  this  year.  Each  church  is  responsible 
for  preparing  a meal  for  one  of  the  five  sites  on  a rotating 
schedule.  Members  of  the  congregations  volunteer  their  time  and 
efforts  to  provide  food  to  the  needy. 

In  Northern  Minnesota,  the  Iron  Range  is  experiencing  a 
critical  emergency  and  what  appears  to  be  an  insurmountable  prob- 
lem. Of  the  15,000  steel  workers,  1,500  presently  have  jobs. 

The  unemployed  are  going  into  their  second  and  third  winters 
without  employment. 

In  1950  the  natural  iron  supply  was  depleted  and  the  Range 
went  into  a time  of  unemployment.  Then  taconite  mining  began  and 
towns  and  cities  on  the  range  grew  again. 

Now  that  taconite  is  depleted,  there  appears  to  be  no  hope 
of  future  jobs  on  the  range  and  with  heavy  industry  being  phased 
out  across  the  country,  their  skills  are  not  readily  transferable. 
The  unions  have  job  retraining  programs  that  are  touching  only 
one-tenth  of  the  people.  Attempts  are  being  made  no  relocace 
people  to  the  Twin  Cities. 

People  living  in  Northern  Minnesota  are  struggling  to  mee: 
mortgage  payments  on  their  houses  and  frequently  sacrifice  basic 
necessities  such  as  feed  and  clothing  co  hold  on  ~o  their  hemes. 

Iron  Range  Emergency  Food  Service  statistics  are  staggering 


he  total  state 


considering  its  small  population  --  about  3.5%  of  t 
population.  In  1981  with  the  first  lay  offs,  there  were  big 
ef forms  to  help  their  own  people.  3ut  now,  only  the  most  severe 
cases  are  taken  care  of  with  money  contributions.  The  food 
shelves  report  that  they  have  all  drawn  down  on  their  cash 
reserves  and  no  new  money  is  coming  in.  This  constitutes  a major 
crisis  as  they  go  into  this  winter.  15,705  families  have  been 
served  to  date  this  year  (October) . Duluth  food  shelves  served 
3,785  families  in  1982  and  almost  doubled  the  number  of  families 
served  in  1983.  Duluth  hot  meals  programs  have  increased  their 
monthly  service  by  100%  in  1983. 

Two  Food  Shelves  in  Duluth 


April  through  December  1981 

- 803 

families 

served 

January  through 

September 

1932 

- 2241 

families 

served 

January  through 

September 

1983 

- 6937 

families 

served 

Cases  of  malnutrition  have  been  referred  by  doctors  to  the 
food  shelves  on  the  range.  Several  doctors  offer  free  medical 
care  to  the  unemployed  after  office  hours.  One  doctor  expressed 
his  fear  and  concern  for  the  emotional  and  psychological  well- 
being of  the  people  in  his  town.  In  just  one  week  in  October  he 
had  "seen  the  regular  yearly  quota  of  people  (4)  experiencing 
critical  psychological  problems."  He  had  treated  and  referred  a 
young  child  who  was  threatening  suicide,  and  young  adolescents  wi 
depression  and  drug  dependency.  This  was  not  typical  for  his 
practice.  The  doctor  felt  that  these  problems  were  directly 
related  to  the  unemployment  situation  and  that  he  was  "just  begin 
ning  to  see  the  tip  of  the  iceberg." 

Omher  assistance  to  the  Range  has  come  from  farmers  who, 
while  experiencing  their  own  crisis,  have  donated  food  bv  the 
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semi- trailer  load.  Farmers  who  work  the  south  for  'the  winter 
have  sent  up  citrus  products  --  trailers  of  grapefruits. 

Small  metropolitan  cities  have  "adopted"  Range  cities  and 
towns  in  order  to  provide  them  with  assistance. 

In  rural  Minnesota,  the  northcentral  and  southern  parts  of 
the  state,  communities  are  trying  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
their  citizens.  44%  of  all  Minnesotans  live  outside  the  seven 
county  metro  area  and  65%  of  these  people  are  living  below  the 
poverty  level.  Emergency  food  programs  are  just  beginning  to 
reach  these  areas.  Rural  hunger  and  poverty  is  hidden  and  services 
aren't  as  accessible.  Many  rural  counties  have  limited  or  no 
federal  food  assistance  programs.  Nine  counties  have  no  WIC 
programs  and  some  county  commissioners  have  refused  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  people  using  rural  and  suburban 
emergency  food  programs  does  not  show  up  in  thousands.  One  small 
food  shelf  in  Elk  River  served  an  average  twenty  families  per 
month  in  1982  and  presently  in  1983  it  serves  100  families  per 
month,  mostly  young  couples  living  in  mobile  homes  in  the  area. 

The  food  shelf  director  reported  a change  in  recipients  over  the 
last  year  from  mostly  single  mothers  with  children  to  whole 
families . 

Status  of  Public  Assistance  Programs  in  Minnesota 

In  Minnesota,  573,000  people  receive  1.9  pounds  of  feed  each 
month  through  the  Commodities  Distribution  program.  Minnesotans 
are  forced  to  stand  in  long  lines  for  sometimes  over  four  hours 
in  ail  kinds  of  weather  — rain,  snow  and  temperatures  of  14  degree 
below  freezing. 

Although  the  commodities  program  dees  provide  Minnesotans 
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with  some  cheese,  butter,  honey  and  sometimes  corn  meal,  the 
program  does  not  take  into  account  adequate  nutritional  needs. 
Decisions  on  what  will  be  distributed  is  based  on  surplus  not 
what  us  needed  nutritionally. 

In  Minneapolis  there  are  areas  where  people  are  waiting  in 
long  food  lines  around  the  corner  from  huge  warehouses  where 
surplus  commodities  are  stored.  Storage,  refrigeration,  trans- 
portation and  handling  costs  for  the  commodities  are  enormous 
problems.  Some  emergency  food  programs  do  not  take  the  free  com- 
modities available  to  them  because  it  takes  all  their  time  to 
get  it,  store  it,  actually  use  it  due  to  packaging,  and  com- 
plete the  intricate  paperwork.  They  just  don't  have  the  manpower 
to  do  this. 

According  to  an  Emergency  Needs  Project  report  recently  pub- 
lished by  a Minneapolis  community  group,  the  state  estimates  that 
102,201  women  and  children  are  eligible  for  WIC,  a conservative 
estimate.  Through  the  federal  emergency  jobs  bill  this  summer, 
funds  were  made  available  for  program  expansion  in  the  state.  The 
stare  made  money  available  to  currently  operating  programs  and 
funded  new  programs  in  fourteen  unserved  counties.  These  new 
projects  were  only  beginning  service  in  September  19S3.  Nine  of 
Minnesota's  37  counties  still  do  not  have  WIC  programs. 

USDA  has  developed  a new  funding  formula  and  proposes  to  fund 
Minnesota  at  the  September  participation  rate.  This  new  funding 
formula  will  leave  Minnesota  short  of  funds  to  serve  26,000 
women,  infants  and  children  at  the  current  participation  rate. 

Along  with  inadequate  WIC  funding,  federal  maternal  and  child 
health  program  funds  and  critical  preventative  health  services  hav 
been  cut  back  up  to  13%  in  Hennepin  County  alone,  due  to  recent 
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budget  cuts.  In  one  county  in  the  Twin  Cities  area,  many  child- 
ren have  dropped  out  of  the  school  lunch  program  due  to  federal 
cutbacks.  Many  of  these  children  were  previously  eligible  for  free 
meals  and  are  not  participating  because  the  reduced  meals  price 
charges  doubled.  The  Minneapolis  School  Department  estimates 
that  raising  the  cost  of  their  school  lunches  eliminated  40%  of  the 
children  who  formerly  participated  in  the  reduced  price  lunch 
program.  Average  daily  breakfast  participation  in  Hennepin  County 
fell  by  25%  from  the  1981/1982  school  year  to  the  1932/1933  school 
year . 

Although  the  Minneapolis  School  Department  reports  little 
difference  in  total  participation,  other  changes  have  been  reported. 
Less  schools  offer  breakfast  programs  than  in  the  past  for  a variety 
of  reasons  and  school  nutritionists  are  observing  increased  chronic 
underfeeding.  There  appears  to  be  greater  numbers  of  children 
whose  only  meals  per  day  are  the  school  meals,  particularly  coward 
the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Minnesota  Child  Care  Food  Program  (CCF?)  experienced  its 
biggest  cuts  in  1931.  Day  care  centers  and  homes  limit  children 
to  two  meals  and  one  snack,  even  in  full  day  programs.  Reduced 
reimbursement  levels  are  forcing  some  programs  to  turn  to  food 
banks  and  is  making  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  serve  nutrit- 
ionally balanced  meals. 

Minnesota  congregate  and  home-delivered  meals  programs  have 
been  able  to  expand  to  serve  all  senior  citizens  who  wanted  to 
participate  due  to  carry  over  funds  in  the  azate.  These  carry  over 
funds  will  be  used  up  by  next  year.  Many  programs  will  be  cutback 
on  eliminated  if  there  is  no  increase  in  federal  funding  fcr  next 
year.  Food  stamp  particpation  has  increased  by  27%  since  1930  in 


the  Minneapolis  area, 
people  who  have  lost 
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lt is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
their  food  stamp  benefits  due  to  tightened 
eligibility.  According  to  the  Minnesota  state  food  stamp  office, 
at  the  same  time  that  people  were  cut  off  from  benefits,  an  in- 
creased number  of  ether  people  were  applying.  However,  as  of 
July  1983,  only  a little  more  than  half  of  the  potentially  elig- 
ible persons  in  Hennepin  County  were  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  many  needy 
people  who  cannot  get  food  stamp  assistance  because  of  the  severe 
restricted  eligibility  levels.  Along  with  tightened  eligibility, 
many  food  stamp  recipients  are  experiencing  a long  waiting  period 
before  these  benefits  start.  It  has  been  reported  that  people 
whose  applications  may  not  be  processed  and  benefits  provided 
within  the  mandated  times,  are  being  referred  to  food  shelves  for 
help  during  this  time. 
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II.  Forum  and  Other  Activities 

Commodities  Distribution  Site  Visit 
At  9:00  on  Saturday  morning,  I visited  a com- 
modities distribution  site  at  the  Hamilton  School  in  Minneapolis. 
At  the  Hamilton  School,  I saw  hundreds  of  area  resident 

lined  up  in  the  driving  rain  waiting  to  receive  five  pounds  of 
cheese  and  two  pounds  of  butter  on  a first  come  first  serve 

l 

basis.  Honey  was  also  scheduled  to  be  distributed  but  due  to  red 

tape  it  was  not  released  from  the  warehouse  ten  miles  awav  ^rom  t 

distribution  site.  Peoole  had  started  to  arrive  at  7:30  a.m.  and 

by  12:00  noon  up  to  1564  peoole  had  been  served.  I spoke 

. < 

to  many  senior  citizens,  families  and  handicapped  individuals  as 
they  waited  outside  to  get  less  than  one  day's  supply  of  food. 

The  Forum 

Following  the  Commodities  Distribution  site 
visit,  I arrived  at  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  in  Minneano 
where  I conducted  a forum  on  hunger  in  Minnesota.  Fourteen  neoo 
came  together  from  across  the  state  to  tell  about  Min 

nesotans  who  are  hungry  and  of  their  efforts  to  help  these  ceonle 
Cyndie  Tidwell,  coordinator  of  Minnesota  Food  Share,  present 
an  overview  of  the  statewide  efforts  of  emerqencv  food  svstems  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  more  than  100,000  neoole  now  depending  on 
these  services  for  thedr  basic  needs. 

Cyndie  reported  that  the  majority  of  emergencv  food  programs 
food  shelves  and  hot  meals  proqrams  started  in  la32  and  1983  in 
response  to  economic  crisis  and  severe  unemployment  in  the  spare. 
She  said  that  "many  long-standing  emergency  providers  in  the  metr 
area  report  an  increase  of  150%  to  400%  in  demand  for  services 
since  1932.  " 
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Cynaie  described  other  efforts  of  the  communities  to  provide 
emergency  food,  specifically  the  Metro  Food  Share  drive  which  took 
place  this  past  February.  Cyndie  told  of  how  the  religious 
community,  corporate  food  producers,  food  shelf  providers  and 
many  other  groups  worked  together  to  reach  a goal  of  collecting 
200,000  pounds  of  food  for  metro  area  emergency  food  services. 
During  that  month  of  February,  "the  community  responded  overwhelm- 
ingly  with  the  final  grand  total  of  1.3  million  pounds  of  food 
collected."  This  was  supposed  to  be  a one-time  effort  but  Cyndie 
said  she  is  now  coordinating  a statewide  food  share  drive  for 
this  coming  February. 

Cyndie  also  commented  on  the  Commodities  Distribution  progran 

"...it's  obviously  bitterly  cold  here  December  to  £pril. 

On  a first  come,  first  serve  basis  to  receive  less  than 
a one  day  supply  of  food  is  a publically  humiliating  act 
and  causes  additional  hardship." 

Cyndie  told  itie  that  the  community  is  nov;  asking  "Whc 

is  an  emergency?"  She  -said  that  the  emergency  food  programs  have 
now  become  critical,  life  saving  services  instead  of  emergency 
services.  She  said  the  community  is  asking  "What  is  the  apprepric 
role  of  the  community?"  Cyndie  said  that  the  community  is  greatly 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow  citizens  who  are  depending  on  them  to  eat.  "What  if  the 
all  out  community  effort  wanes?" 

I then  heard  from  eight  Minnesotans  regarding  the 
problems  they  were  experiencing  and  how  they  came  to  use  the 
emergency  food  programs. 

Lois  and  Melvin  Perkins  told  me  of  the  emotional 

and  physical  strains  they  have  experienced  since  Mr.  Perkins  was 
laid  off  in  December  1932.  Melvin  had  been  working  at  a furniture 
company  for  fifteen  years  and  was  earning  324,000  annually  before 
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being  laid  off. 

They  are  behind  in  their  rent  again.  Because  Melvin  has 
been  called  back  to  work  once  in  awhile  for  one  or  two  days, 
they  do  not  qualify  for  many  assistance  programs. 

Lois  said  she  uses  the  food  shelf  in  Elk  River,  a rural 
suburb  where  they  live  with  one  of  their  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
Perkins  said  that  they  ate  pancakes  for  a week  because  they  didn't 
have  any  other  food. 

I 

Lois  said  that  their  eldest  daughter,  who  attends  community 
college,  has  been  having  grand  mal  seizures  daily  and  that  she 
thinks  it  is  the  result  of  the  emotional  strain  on  the  family. 
Melvin  experienced  a mental  collapse  on  New  Year's  day  because 
he  was  so  distraught  over  his  unemployment. 

Lois  has  cancer.  She  did  not  go  to  a scheduled  check-up  two 
months  ago.  She  said  that  she  has  been  having  some  physical 
problems  and  discomfort  recently.  They  do  not  have  any  medical 
insurance . 

Ruth  Rice  is  67  years  old  and  lives  in  an  efficiency  in 
Minneapolis.  She  said  she  goes  to  the  local  church  soup  kitchen 
four  nights  a week. 

Ruth  told  me  that  she  ate  only  one  meal  a day  all 

last  year.  She  said  she  was  hospitalized  in  February  and  the 
dccror  told  her  that  her  poor  diet  contributed  to  her  health 


problems.  Ruth  receives  S3 6 5 a month  from  Social  Security  and 
pays  $225  in  rent  per  month.  Ruth  works  two  hours  a week  at  the 
church  day  care  center  for  <$3.00.  She  periodically  sits  with  a 
senior  citizen  for  $10.00  a day.  "Mot  in  my  whole  life  did  I 
think  I would  be  like  this."  Ruth  said  she  would  orobablv  cro 


xitcnsn . 


she  couldn't  go  to 
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Mary  Smith  is  20  years  old  and  lives  in  a shelter  in  down- 
town Minneapolis.  Mary  was  laid  off  from  a secretarial  job  in 
August  of  last  year.  In  the  ensuing  months,  Mary  lost  her  apart- 
ment and  sold  her  furniture.  She  continued  to  look  for  a job. 

Mary  tola  me  that  she  ate  yogurt  and  water  for  a 

month.  She  said  she  lived  on  just  water  for  three  days  before 
she  went  to  the  shelter.  One  night  Mary  sat  in  a hospital  waiting 
room  and  then  found  an  empty  bed  to  sleep  in.  The  hospital  staff 

l 

referred  her  to  the  shelter. 

Mary  said  that  she  always  had  plenty  of  everything  when  she 
was  growing  up. 

"Let's  put  it  this  way,  my  mother  gave  me  a new  color 

TV  set  each  Christmas.  As  I got  bigger,  so  did  the  set." 

Mary  divorced  her  husband  last  year  but  while  married,  Mary 
said  that  their  combined  income  was  $35,000  annually.  Mary  said 
it  is-*',  "very  scary  to  be  like  this." 

• l 

Carol  Burdick  is  36  years  old  and  lives  in  St.  Paul  with 
her  two  school  age  children.  Mrs.  Burdick  is  recently  unemployed. 
She  receives  $100  per  month  in  unemployment  benefits  and  $30  per 
month  in  food  stamps. 

Carol  told  me  that  she  worries  about  her  children's 

nutrition.  She  said  she  eats  popcorn  in  the  afternoon  before  they 
come  home  from  school  and  tells  them  that  she  is  not  hungry  so 
they  will  have  enough  to  eat  for  dinner.  "I  will  beg  to  make 
sure  my  children  have  enough  to  eat." 

Carol  goes  to  a food  shelf  in  St.  Paul.  "A  friend  and  I 
walked  seven  miles  home  from* the  food  shelf  carrying  the  groceries. 
She  said  that  people  make  cruel  comments  in  the  store  when  she 
pays  for  food  with  food  stamps.  "I  told  one  woman  that  I hoped 
she  never  had  to  use  food  stamps." 


Carol  said  that  she  is  a survivor  and  a fighter  and  that 
she  wasn't  going  to  give  up. 

Robert  Voht  is  39  years  old  and  a Vietnam  veteran.  He 
was  laid  off  six  months  ago  and  receives  $132  per  month  in 
unemployment  benefits.  He  pays  a $412  mortgage  payment  every 
month,  plus  utilities.  His  wife  Vicky  works  fifteen  hours  a 
week  as  a maid  and  earns  $4.65  per  hour. 

Robert,  Vicky  and  their  two  children  eat  at  the  local  churc 
soup  kitchen  four  nights  a week.  Vicky  said  that  she  "wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  if  it  wasn't  there."  The  Vohts  do  not  qualify 
for  food  stamps.  Mrs.  Voht  told  me  "We  both  cry  a lot 

and  can't  sleep  at  night." 

The  Vohts  are  trying  to  hold  on  to  their  house.  They  lived 
in  a trailer  for  four  years  in  order  to  save  enough  money  to 
purchase  their  home.  Mr.  Voht  said  "it  would  be  just  too  much 
if  we  lost  our  house." 

Rod  Scarborough  is  53  years  old  and  lives  in  a rooming 
house  in  downtown  Minneapolis.  He  has  had  chronic  back  problems 
due  to  an  injury  when  he  was  young.  In  1973,  he  lost  his  job, 
his  house  was  repossessed  and  he  became  a hobo.  In  September 
he  arrived  in  Minneapolis  on  a freight  train  and  a policeman  sen 
him  to  the  General  Assistance  office  and  to  a shelter. 

Rod  told  me  that  he  has  lived  under  bridges, 

along  railroad  tracks,  and  in  missions.  He  said  he's  eaten  out 
of  garbage  cans  and  lived  on  soda  crackers  for  weeks  at  a time. 
He  said  he's  sold  blood  to  -eat  and  "At  one  time  I stole  food  and 
sold  it... may  God  forgive  me." 

Red  said  he  never  thought  he  would  be  like  this  until  it 
happened.  He  said  that  things  are  just  as  bad  as  the  Depression 
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I then  heard  testimony  from  tv/o  people  who  are 
providing  emergency  food  services  to  hungry  Minnesotans  on  a 
day  to  day  basis. 

Sadie  Bror-son  is  an  LPN  and  nutritionist  who  is  the 
Director  of  the  food  shelf  in  itaska  County,  a rural  area  in 
northern  Minnesota  with  high  unemployment.  She  has  been  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  on  documentation 
of  nutritional  needs  using  diet  recall  surveys. 

Sadie  talked  about  the  people  who  come  to  the  food  shelf. 
She  said  many  are  unemployed  and  have  come  from  the  Iron  Range 
and  have  moved  back  in  with  relatives.  "I  have  seen  16  people 
living  in  one  small  house."  Sadie  said  that  a woman  and  her 
daughter  who  live  in  a- tent  use  the  food  shelf  and  "a  man  who 
lives  in  his  car  also  comes  to  our  shelf."  Sadie  said  that  a 
young  couple  who  lost  their  home  came  into  the  food  shelf  asking 
for  "only  food  they  could  cook  over  a campfire."  Sadie  talked 
about  the  many  people  that  come  to  the  shelf  who  are  acutely 
unemployed  and  are  on  a waiting  period  of  6 to  3 weeks  for 
benefits . 

Sadie  also  described  many  of  the  food  shelf  users  as  "senio 
citizens  on  fixed  incomes  who  can't  make  it."  She  said  she  had 
recently  serviced  an  elderly  couple  who  had  been  eating  cat  food 

Sadie  said  that  she  has  seen  an  increase  in  people's  diet 
recall  and  feels  that  it  is  a result  of  those  people  using  the 
food  shelf.  She  told  me  that  she  believes  that  outreac 

is  very  important  and  that  the  only  way  that  people  find  out  abc 
services  now  is  through  friends.  She  also  stated  that  nutritior 
education  and  use  of  food,  particularly  the  Federal  Commodities, 
is  essential. 
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Mary  Jo  Knox  is  a neighborhood  worker  at  the  Branches, 
a drop-in  center  run  by  Catholic  Charities. 

Mary  Jo  is  in  charge  of  the  on-site  eating  programs  for  all 
three  "Branch"  locations.  They  see  150  to  200  people  oer  day 
for  meals  at  each  center. 

Mary  Jo  told  me  about  the  problems  people  are  having 

"in  the  cities."  She  said  she  services  the  chronically  unemployed, 
the  sporadically  chronically  unemployed,  and  those  with  bad  job 
records . 

Mary  Jo  said  she  is  seeing  more  young  people,  18  to  25,  and 

more  women  with  two  to  three  children  coming  to  the  branches. 

She  has  a pregnant  mother  with  six  children  coming  in  who  can't 

stretch  her  food  stamps  and  who  is  living  in  one  small  room. 

"It's  as  if  they  won't  give  them  enough  assistance  and  watch  them 

suffer.  The  system  makes  them,  cheat." 

"A  year  ago  a man  named  John  came  into  the  Branches. 

He  was  a laid-off  computer  worker  who  came  in  to  eat. 

He  set  up  an  appointment  to  talk  with  me.  He  said  he 
didn't  want  to  lose  his  self  respect  and  dignity  like 
he  saw  the  other  people  at  the  center  had.  He  was 
asking  for  help.  Well,  it's  a year  later  and  he  has 
lost  his  dignity,  has  gone  downhill  just  as  he  feared. 

He's  having  a difficult  time." 

Mary  Joe  said  "these  people  have  a lot  of  pride  and  there  is 
a stigma  to  being  at  the  center.  Some  people  know  that  jobs  may 
never  be  there." 

Mary  Joe  talked  about  the  malnourished  children  she  has  seen 
at  the  Branches.  "Malnourished  means  when  I see  kids  with 
blotchy  skin,  pascy  looking,  grey  complexions.  Their  hair  is 
thin  with  no  lustre  and  they  have  bald  patches.  Some  children 
are  very  skinny  and  sometimes  they  look  obese  and  bleated. 

"A  lot  of  women  with  children  are  not  coming  in.  Transport- 
ation is  a problem  and  they  have  to  cart  all  their  children  with 
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Mary  Jo  stated  that  one  of  the  problems  in  the  city  is  that 
"there  are  only  small  convenience  stores  located  in  most  of  the 
neighborhoods.  These  stores  don't  carry  a wide  variety  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  They  carry  lots  of  junk  food  and  at  twice 
“he  price  as  larger  stores  and  those  stores  in  the  suburbs.  Five 
dollars  in  food  stamps  doesn't  go  nearly  as  far  as  it  would  in  the 


suburbs . " 


Mary  Jo  cited  another  problem  in  the  city  as  the  "high  crime 
rate  area"  that  a lot  of  people  live  in.  Because  of  the  low  amoun 
of  general  assistance  and  AFDC,  these  people  live  in  the  worst  par 
of  town.  Mary  Jo  said  it  prevents  a lot  of  people  from  using 
congregate  dining  and  prevents  mothers  from  taking  their  children 
to  soup  kitchens  for  evening  meals. 

Mary  Jo  described  the  emergency  food  system  as  "only  a band-a 
on  the  crisis." 

Four  medical  professionals  and  nutritionists  testified 
regarding  the  problems  they  were  seeing  in  their 
patients  and  clients  in  the  area  of  nutrition  and  health. 

Dr.  Johanna  Miller,  a pediatrician  at  the  Pilot  Cities 
Health  Clinic  in  Minneapolis,  told  me  that  the  WIC  program 
is  vital  to  the  health  and  well  being  of  most  of  the  women, 
infants  and  children  she  sees.  "This  program  is  a carrot  to 


primary  health  care  for  these  people." 

Dr.  Miller  refers  mothers  and  children  to  the  food  shelf 

% 

rhree  and  four  times  per  week.  She  said  there  is  an  increase  in 
referrals  to  the  shelf  near  the  end  of  the  month  when  benefits, 
WIC  and  food  stamps  have  been  exhausted. 


Kool  Aid, 


juices 


r rcm 


Dr.  Miller  said  she  prescribes  tea, 


anc 
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the  food  shelf  for  children  who  cone  in  with  temperatures  and 
infections  because  the  mothers  do  not  have  any  fluids  at  home 
for  the  children.  Dr.  Miller  also  gives  out  cans  of  formula  to 
mothers  from  the  free  formula  supply  the  clinic  receives  from 
companies.  She  said  food  shelves  don't  have  cans  of  formula. 

Dr.  Miller  talked  about  the  noticeable  increase  in  the  number 
of  young  children  coming  to  the  clinic  exhibiting  non-organic 
"failure  to  thrive."  She  said  that  this  may  be  a result  of  the 
tension  surrounding  food  or  lack  thereof  at  home  and  eating  may 
take  on  a negative  meaning  for  the  child. 

Dr.  Edward  Ehlinger,  Director  of  Personal  Health  Services 
for  the  Minneapolis  Health  Department,  talked  about  "a  disturbing 
reality  in  Minnesota  - the  reality  that  not  all  groups  are  sharing 
equally  in  the  benefits  of  our  health  and  social  service  system. 
The  reality  of  inequity  is  particularly  evident  in  minority  and 
low  income  populations."  He  said  that  this  inequity  can  be  seen 
in  Minneapolis  infant  mortality  rates  for  blacks  and  Native 
Americans  which  were  two  and  a half  times  that  for  whites  in  the 
three  year  period  between  1979-1981.  "In  low  income  neighborhoods 
in  Minneapolis,  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  twice  that  of  mere 
affluent  neighborhoods." 

Dr.  Ehlinger  cited  recent  economic  and  social  policy  changes 
as  having  added  many  people  to  the  ranks  of  the  disadvantaged. 
"Increased  unemployment,  loss  of  insurance  coverage,  tightened 
eligibility  for  welfare,  decreased  reimbursement  for  medical 
assistance  and  elimination  of  some  health  and  social  service 
programs  have  had  a tremendous  impact  on  the  poor  and  near  poor 
and  the  health  and  social  service  agencies  that  remain  to  work 


with  them. 
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The  doctor  told  of  the  consequences  of  cutbacks  in  services 
on  his  clients.  He  said  the  number  of  potentially  preventable 
infant  deaths  in  Minneapolis  more  than  doubled  over  1931  to  1982. 

He  said  he  has  recently  seen  women  opt  for  no  prenatal  care  or 
for  a home  delivery  solely  for  financial  reasons.  Many  mothers 
have  postponed  immunizations  for  their  children  and  have  not  taken 

them  for  regular  check-ups.  Dr.  Ehlinger  told  of  his  concern  for 

» 

his  clients  if  further  cuts  are  made. 

"...Even  without  further  cuts  we  can't  keep  up  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  our  services  from  people  who  have  lost 
health  benefits  because  they  are  unemployed..." 

Dr.  Ehlinger  concluded  that  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
people  in  Minneapolis,  particularly  mothers  and  children,  are  at 
increasingly  high  risk  for  adverse  health  outcomes  and  that  the 
most  vulnerable  of  these  people  are  the  poor  and  minorities. 

"...it  will  be  a sad  commentary  on  our  health  and  social 
service  system  because  we  have  demonstrated  in  the  past  through 
programs  like  the  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  and  Children  and  Youth 
Projects,  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  and  WIC  that  we  can  improve 
the  health  of  all  Americans.  It  will  reflect  the  fact  that  we 
are  ignoring  all  that  we  have  learned  over  the  last  20  years. 

It  will  reflect  the  fact  that  we  as  a society  are  ignoring  the 
plight  of  the  disadvantaged." 

Patricia  Milhous,  a registered  dietician  and  head  of  the 
Nutrition  Unit  of  Minneapolis  Health  Department,  is  resoonsible 
for  managing  the  WIC  program.  She  told  me  that  the 

Hennepin  County  WIC  program  is  the  largestWIC  program  in  Minnesota. 

Pat  presented  statistics  gathered  from  a large  outreach 
campaign  and  special  WIC  enrollment  clinics  made  possible  this 
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summer  by  the  Emergency  Jobs  Bill  money.  She  said  that  up  to 
703  of  the  women  enrolled  in  the  WIC  program  this  summer  had 
income  levels  below  the  federal  poverty  level.  Pat  cited  stat- 
istics on  the  percentage  of  women,  infants  and  children  enrolled 
through  the  summer  special  clinics  who  had  anemia. 


Women 

Children 

Infants 

special 

summer  WIC  clinic 

33% 

21% 

13% 

i 

typical 

WIC  clinic 

28% 

11% 

5 % 

Pat  also  told  of  the  growth  problems  that  these  children  and 
infants  were  having.  She  said  that  the  infants  under  one  year 
of  age  demonstrated  a great  need  in  this  area  and  that  babies  of 
that  age  are  very  nutritionally  vulnerable.  She  reported  that 
14%  of  infants  had  low  weight  for  their  age. 

Pat  concluded  by  telling  me  that  despite  this 

demonstrated  high  need  in  Hennepin  County,  a freeze  was  placed 
on  the  WIC  program  on  October  1st.  She  said  that  in  a three  day 
period  of  the  past  week,  more  than  85  women,  infants  and  children 
with  inadequate  diets  were  placed  on  a waiting  list. 

"WIC  services  continue  to  be  needed ...  However , WIC  dollars 
have  not  increased  at  the  same  rate.  Individuals  recovering 
from  nutritional  problems  and  women,  infants  and  children  with 
poor  quality  diets  are  no  longer  served.  WIC  then  becomes  a 
therapeutic,  or  treatment  program,  and  the  original  intent  of 
the  program  — that  of  nutritional  orevention  — is  lost. 

Katherine  Cairns,  a public  health  nutritionist  and 
Director  of  the  St.  Paul/  Ramsey  County  Nutrition  program,  reporte 


age  children 


on  the  status  of  over  13,000  preschool  and  school 
from  all  income  levels  throughout  Ramsey  County  seen 
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at  pre-school  screening  from  January  1930  through  September  30, 

19  3 3. 

Kathy  said  the  surprising  finding  was  "the  poor  nutritional 
health  of  the  non-WIC  population."  She  described  these  children 
as  supposedly  well-nourished,  assumed  to  be  in  good  health  with 
few  nutritional  problems,  of  higher  income  status,  and  mere  like! 
to  live  in  higher  income  suburbs  of  St.  Paul. 

"We  found  that  their  nutritional  status  was  actually  worse 
than  that  of  some  of  our  new,  unserved,  low-income  WIC  clients." 

Kathy  stated  that  the  declining  health  and  nutrition  status 
of  these  higher  income  clients  could  be  traced  back  to  1980 
and  that  significant  changes  were  occurring  in  short  stature, 
underweight  and  overweight. 

Kathy  said  that  although  short  stature  problems  declined 
in  1981  - 1982,  they  are  beginning  to  see  an  increase  again  in 
1933,  According  to  Ms.  Cairns,  this  statistic  suggests  evidence 
of  more  long  term  nutrition  problems.  She  further  reported  that 
underweight  problems  are  increasing  '.'with  a dramatic  increase 
developing  in  1983".  Along  with  these  statistics,  Ms.  Cairns 
reported  data  which  detailed  the  dramatic  increase  in  low  protein 
levels,  low  vitamin  A and  C levels  and  low  calcium  levels  in 
these  children. 

Kathy  summarized  her  findings  by  saying: 

"...as  a Public  Health  Mutri tionist , I have  serious 
concerns  about  those  children  in  our  community  that 
are  not  considered  to  be  lew  income.  They  may  be  the 
corridor  poor,  middle  or  high  income.  Regardless,  we 
have  documented  increasing  levels  of  nutrition  problems 
in  these'  children.  Further  investigation  of  these 
trends  is  warranted." 
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Conc lusion 

From  the  testimony  and  statistics  of  increased  emergency  food 
program  use  presented  at  the  forum,  it  is  clear.,  that  many  people  in 
Minnesota  are  not  able  to  obtain  enough  food.  Along  with 

people  who  have  consistently  lived  below  the  poverty  line, 
individuals  who  were  typically  able  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families  have  joined  the  growing  number  of  hungry  people  in 
the  soup  kitchen  and  food  shelf  lines.  These  people  are  unemployed 
and  underemployed.  Most  have  solid  work  histories.  They  have  a 
desire  to  work,  to  support  their  families,  to  hold  on  to  their 
homes  or  apartments.  They  talk  about  the  shame  they  feel  going 
to  the  soup  kitchens,  'standing  in  food  lines,  using  food  stamps 
for  the  first  time.  "But  you  learn  to  survive,  to  do  what  you  have 
to  do"  was  a statement  heard  again  and  again. 

People  on  the  Iron  Range  are  selling  their  homes  for  $10,000 
and  moving  back  in  with  relatives.  People  in  rural  Minnesota  are 
living  in  tents  or  in  their  cars  asking  the  food  shelves  for  "only 
food  we  can  cook  over  a fire". 

Evidence  was  given  on  the  impact  of  the  cutbacks  in  federal 
assistance  programs.  Food  stamps  are  running  out  before  the  end 
of  the  month  for  many  people  as  documented  by  increased  use  of 
food  shelves  and  hot  meal  programs  in  the  second  half  of  the 
month.  The  WIC  program  is  servicing  only  15%  of  the  eligible 
woman,  infants  and  children  in  Hennepin  County  alone.  Due  to  cuts 
in  funding,  their  caseload  has  been  frozen  and  people  are  being 
taken  off  the  program  and  put  on  waiting  lists.  Nine  counties 
in  Minnesota  still  do  not  have  a WIC  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  evidence  of  the  hunger  problem  in 


was 


Minnesota  and  the  danger  it  is  posing  to  people's  health 
given  by  the  medical  community.  Doctors  and  nutritionists  test: 
to  the  declining  health  and  nutritional  status  not  only  of 
individuals  using  federal  assistance  programs  but  also 

of  individuals,  particularly  children,  from 

all  income  levels. 

Dr.  Ehlinger  of  the  Minneapolis  Health  Department  called  his 
Department's  recent  findings  on  the  anemia  rate  of  women,  infar 
and  children  enrolled  in  the  WIC  program  this  summer  shock 

and  described  the  findings  as  further  evidence  that  "there  is 
hunger  in  this  country".  The  Department  reportedly  "hasn't  seen 
this  kind  of  anemia  level  since  back  in  the  early  1970s  when  th 
anemia  rate  was  about  12%  instead  of  this  year's  2Q%". 

Katherine  Cairns,  Director  of  the  St . Paul/Ramsey  County 
Nutrition  program  reported  that  the  nutritional  status  of  pre- 
school and  school-age  children  from  all  income  levels  was  actua 
worse  than  that  of  new,  unserved  low-income  WIC  clients.  Ms. 
Cairns  summarized  findings  by  saying: 

"...Malnutrition  is  increasing  in  what  many  people 
define  as  middle-income  Americans.  I urge  you  to... 
realize  that  Hunger  in  America  which  was  documented 
in  low-income  children  in  the  1960s  has  reappeared 
in  the  1930s  to  impinge  on  the  health  of  lew  and 
middle  income  children." 

Both  the  government  and  the  community  in  Minnesota  ---  vert 
aware  of  the  existence  of  -hunger  in  their  state.  In  response  to 
increase  in  need  for  emergency  services  over  the  case  two  years 
the  government  and  the  community  have  been  actively  seeking  ways  - 
meet  these  needs. 

--  In  1932  , Governor  Perpich  convened  an  Emergency  Task  Force 
to  study  the  alarming  increase  in  demand  for  emergency 
food  services. 
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--  In  February  of  1933,  the  Greater  Minneapolis  Council  of 

Churches  in  conjunction  with  other  religious  organizations, 
private  foundations  and  the  corporate  sector  conducted  the 
Metro  FoodShare  and  raised  1.8  million  pounds  of  food. 

--  The  Minnesota  Public  Health  Department  is  presently  completi 
a study  of  Minnesota's  use  of  emergency  food  services,  the 
nutritional  status  of  these  users  and  the  impact  of  federa 
food  programs  in  Minnesota. 

--  In  July  1983,  representatives  from  the  religious,  philan- 
thropic, and  corporate  sector,  emergency  service  providers, 
volunteers  and  advocacy  groups  formed  the  Emergency  Meeds 
Project  in  order  to  gather  data  and  address  the  growing 
need  for  emergency  food  in  Hennepin  County. 


Minnesota  has  sophisticated  emergency  food  networks  in  plac 
and  tremendous  community  support  for  helping  the  hungry  and  the 
needy.  Those  volunteers,  congregations  and  agency  staff  are  aski 
why  these  emergency  food  programs  have  become  critical  services, 
not  just  one  time  a year  but  every  month.  They  are  reporting  tha 
an  emergency  has  become  "chronically  inadequate  income  for  many 
families".  Cyndie  Tidwell,  coordinator  of  the  Minnesota  FoodShar 
summarized  the  feelings  of  the  community, 

" It  is  a confusing  and  ironic  image  of  America  --  a 
nation  that  had  to  put  nearly  one  third  of  selected 
croplands  in  "idle"  to  try  to  reduce  surpluses  of 
basic  commodities,  and  still  ends  up  'holding  the 
bag"  so  to  speak,  with  warehouses  bulging  with 
excess  food  --  while  we  here  in  Minnesota,  part  of 
the  breadbasket  of  the  world,  have  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  our  brothers  and  sisters  unable  to  put  adequate 
food  on  the  table,  or  to  meet  other  basic  needs  on  a 
secure  basis.  We  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  say  that, 
every  person  as  a member  of  the  community  has  inherent 
rights  and  claims  on  the  resources  of  the  community 
in  a just  society.  That  seems  to  be  an  emerging  consensus 
of  the  community  here  --  and  might  it  not  be  reasonable 
to  assume  that  it  would  also  be  the  consensus  of  this 
nation?" 
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DETROIT , MICHIGAN 

I . Background 

Detroit,  and  Michigan  as  a whole,  have  become  one  of  the 
nation's  most  visible  symbols  of  this  economic  recession.  Dur- 


ing  the  1970' 
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there  had 

been  tremendous  losses  in 

auteme 

sales  due  to 

the 

gasoline 

crises  and  the  increasing 

purcha 

foreign-made  cars.  The  length  and  depth  of  this  recession  and 
effect  on  the  industrial  base  of  the  economy  of  Michigan,  on 
top  of  the  previous  decade's  hard  times,  has  produced 
nearly  a geometric  progression  in  the  numbers  of  residents  need 
ing  emergency  food,  shelter  and  medical  care  assistance. 

A popular  misconception  has  been  that  only  the  cities  of 
Detroit  and  Flint  are  facing  overwhelming  demands  for  services. 
This  is  not  true.  Detroit,  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  has 
the  greatest  actual  number  of  unemployed  individuals,  and  Flint 
for  many  months  had  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the  nation 
However,  four  of  the  five  counties  with  the  highest  unemploymen 
races  in  the  state  were  in  the  upper  peninsula. 

A steady  decline  in  state  government  revenues  has  necessi: 
ated  budget  cuts  in  state-funded  emergency  assistance/maintenan 
programs.  General  assistance  (G.A.)  grants  have  been  reduced  b 
between  3.5-11%  since  the  fall  of  1979. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1931  imposed  not 
only  reduced  funds  for  federal  assistance  programs  such  as  food 


amps,  but 

also  set  forth 

stricter 

el 

igibility 

requirements 

ich  were 

designed  to  deer 

ease 

the 

ca 

selcads  fo 

r these  program 

nee  1930, 

however,  there 

has 

been 

an 

increase 

of  35%  in  the 

number  of  food  stamp  recipients  in  Michigan. 

Seven  cut  of  ten  households  participating  in  the  food  sea 
program  also  received  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  or  GA. 
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The  number  of  people  receiving  GA  has  tripled  since  1980.  And, 
while  the  AFDC  caseload  has  begun  to  level  off,  the  unemployed 
parent  segment  (AFDCU)  has  more  than  tripled. 

On  December  7,  1932,  Mayor  Coleman  A.  Young  proclaimed  a 
State  of  Emergency  in  the  City  of  Detroit.  This  was  followed 
shortly  by  the  issuance  of  a special  state  hunger  proclamation 
by  then-Governor  William  J.  Milliken. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  was  then,  and  is  now,  difficult 
to  grasp.  344,000  individuals,  or  30.6%  of  the  population  of 
Detroit  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  in  1930.  By  March 
1933  that  number  had  increased  to  406,000  and  is  expected  to 
grow  to  637,000  people,  or  almost  53%  of  the  population  by  March 
of  1934. 

There  has  been  a five-fold  increase  in  the  number  of  house- 
holds served  by  emergency  food  providers  between  1930  and  1932. 
The  Mayor's  Emergency  Food  Hotline  receives  about  200  calls  each 
day.  In  eleven  months  63,000  requests  for  food  assistance  have 
been  made.  The  number  of  emergency  food  pantries  has  grown  from 
96  in  December  of  1932  to  206  by  the  end  of  October  1933  --  a 
215%  increase. 

One-third  of  the  City  of  Detroit  is  receiving  some  form  of 
public  assistance.  One  in  seven  state  residents  is  receiving 
some  kind  of  aid.  Approximately  150,000  households  in  Detroit 
are  currently  receiving  food  stamps.  In  a state  which  had  seen 
the  beginning  of  a decline  in  ins  higher  than  the  national 
average  infant  mortality  rate,  there  is  now  a rate  of  34%  in 
certain  poverty-impacted  areas  of  Detroit. 

An  estimated  11,000,000  emergency  meals  each  month  are 
needed  in  the  tri-county  area  (Macomb,  Oakland  and  Wayne); 
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existing  emergency  food  programs  can  provide  approximately 

3.300.000  meals  based  on  current  caseload  levels,  leaving 

2.700.000  to  be  provided  each  month  by  additional  community 
contributions . 

The  poor  in  Michigan,  as  elsewhere,  have  traditionally 
turned  to  the  private , nonprof it  agencies  for  occasional  help  in 
emergency  situations.  These  agencies  and  groups  in  Michigan  have 
tried  valiantly  to  provide  the  "safety  net"  to  keep  people  from 
falling  between  the  cracks  caused  by  governmental  budget  cuts,  as 
well  as  to  assist  those  whose  limited  resources  cannot  be 
stretched  to  cover  a month. 

Many  agencies  which  previously  offered  a limited  range  of 
services  have  set  up  soup  kitchens , emergency  pantries  and  beds 
for  shelter. 

In  a survey  of  United  Way  agencies  conducted  in  the  fall  of 
1932,  two-thirds  of  the  agencies  reported  that  demand  had 
doubled  for  one  or  more  services  since  1930.  Emergency  food, 
health  care  and  utility  relief  led  the  list.  During  the  same 
period,  two-thirds  of  these  agencies  had  funding  losses  due  to 
actual  budget  cuts,  or  small  increases  that  did  not  even  keep 
pace  with  inflation.  Two- thirds  of  these  agencies  could  not 
fully  meet  the  increased  demands  for  service;  many  had  even 
exhausted  their  resources. 

Michigan  has  committed  $3  million  this  fiscal  year  to 
continue  the  nonprofit  agency  effort  to  combat  hunger.  Much 
more  is  needed.  Nearly  $3  million  in  special  government  funds 
had  been  spent  by  these  agencies  in  the  period  from  January 


through  October  of  1933 
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stamps  than  during  the  period  of  the  state's  highest  unemploy- 
ment. The  Michigan  Department  of  Social  Services  is  projecting 
that  the  monthly  food  stamp  caseload  level  for  the  fiscal  year 
1934  will  still  be  10%  over  the  caseload  when  the  State  of 
Emergency  was  declared  by  the  Mayor.  A significant  decline 
below  this  level  is  not  expected  until  the  fall  of  1985. 

This  combination  of  facts  clearly  indicates  that  the  need 
for  emergency  food  assistance  in  Detroit,  and  the  entire  state  of 
Michigan,  is  not  diminishing.  And  there  are  growing  fears  that 
the  combined  efforts  of  public  and  private  (corporations,  volun- 
tary agencies,  un-ions,  churches  and  individuals)  sectors  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  still-growing  need.  Even  worse  is  the  feel- 
ing that  these  efforts  cannot  be  sustained  at  current  levels. 

General  Motors  and  the  United  Auto  Workers  launched  a second 
"Care  and  Share"  program  on  November  21,  1983.  The  program  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  individual  donations  of  food  or  money 
to  be  matched  in  dollars  on  a 50  percent  basis  by  the  corporation 
and  union.  A similar  program  earlier  in  1933  provided  assistance  to 
167,377  persons  but  the  recent  effort  is  falling  far  short  of  goal. 
As  John  D.  Maclnr.es,  Executive  Vice-President  of  United  Community 
Services  of  Metropolitan  Detroit,  put  it,  "The  past  response  by 
the  private  sector  has  been  overwhelming.  3ut,  we  who  have  worked 
in  and  with  the  nonprofit  agencies  know  that  there  is  a 'fallout' 
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The  signs  of  economic  recovery  are  not  revealed  in  the  still 
growing  numbers  of  needy  seeking  emergency  assistance  in  Michtgan. 
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I-I . THE  FORUM 

The  forum  in  Detroit  was  organized  around  three  panels  whic 
provided  information  and  data  documenting  the  problems  in 
receiving  adequate  assistance,  in  assessing  needs  and  providing 
adequate  assistance  and,  lastly,  on  the  implications  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  for  those  at  risk.  Following  is  a summary  of 
those  panels: 

Panel  I - Recipients  of  Assistance  Still  in  Need 

Christine  Jackson  is  a Black,  56  year  old  widow  and' the 
mother  of  4 grown  children.  Mrs.  Jackson  had  been  consistently 
employed  as  a skilled  laborer  until  two  years  ago  when  she  was 
laid  off  by  Ford  Motor  Company  where  she  had  worked  for  the 
previous  eight  years.  Mrs.  Jackson  received  unemployment  and 
extended  benefits  until  April  of  this  year.  Because  of  a '73 
automobile  (which,  during  questioning  she  said  is  in  constant 
need  of  repair  and  not  all  that  dependable)  she  had  trouble 
qualifying  for  general  assistance  and  food  stamps.  In  fact, 
she  received  no  benefits  for  four  straight  months,  during  which 
time  her  gas  service  was  terminated  for  non-payment.  The 
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In  her  response  to  a question  regarding  her  feelings  about 
her  situation,  Mrs.  Jackson  said,  "I  have  resentment  because  of 
all  the  years  I have  paid  taxes  into  the  system  and  because  of 
my  perfect  record  of  voting  ....  I have  no  intention  of  ever 
going  to  the  polls  again.  I am  out  of  work  and  have  been 
consistently  looking  for  a job.  I have  been  taking  computer 
training  through  the  union  to  help  me  get  a job  in  a different 
field.  Look  what  has  happened  to  me."  Further,  when  asked 
how  she  thought  people  around  the  country  view  the  conditions  in 
Detroit,  Mrs.  Jackson  answered,  "...  I think  they  know  exactly 
what  the  situation  is.  I truly  don’t  believe  they  care." 

Yvonne  Johnson  is  3-  3lack,  26  year  old,  divorced  mother  of 
three  young  children.  Mrs.  Johnson's  ex-husband  is  unemployed 
and  does  not  provide  any  financial  assistance.  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
her  children  live  with  her  mother  (Mildred  Lewis,  56  years  old 
and  disabled) . Mrs.  Johnson  has  been  unemployed  for  2 years. 

In  describing  her  situation,  Mrs.  Johnson  related  how 
difficult  it  is  for  two  adults  and  three  children  to  make  their 
limited  resources  cover  a full  month.  While  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her 
children  have  Medicaid,  Mrs.  Lewis  does  not  qualify  because  of 
her  home  (on  which  she  is  still  paying  the  mortgage) . Because 
Mrs.  Lewis  has  medical  problems  which  require  consistent  doctor's 
visits  and  medication,  part  of  the  money  that  could  or  should  be 
used  for  food  must  pay  these  medical  costs,  thus  diminishing  rhe 
ability  to  supplement  their  food  budget: . At  the  same  time,  Mrs. 
Lewis'  condition  requires  a special  diet,  which  strains  the  food 
budget  even  further. 
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Mrs.  Johnson  said  that,  including  food  stamps,  the  household 
has  S60  per  month  feed  food.  In  response  to  a question  regarding 
what  was  served  at  dinnertime,  Mrs.  Johnson  said,  "We  try  to  have 
vegetables  for  the  children.  Most  of  the  time  my  mother  and  I, 
we  don't  have  as  much  as  my  children  have.  We  try  to  provide  for 
them  first." 


Answering  another  question  regarding  the  food  supply  in 
their  home,  Mrs.  Johnson  said  that  they  had  run  completely  out 
of  food  several  times  during  her  unemployment  and  that  she  had 
sought  assistance  from  emergency  services.  She  was  told  at  one 
such  agency  that  they  can  only  give  food  (regardless  of  type  or 
amount)  to  the  same  household  three  times. 

Mr.  Charles  Davis  is  a Caucasian,  married,  55  year  old 
father  of  two  grown  children.  Mr.  Davis  was  laid  off  from 
Chrysler  Truck  in  1979;  since  that  time  he  has  been  called  back 
twice,  once  for  approximately  six  months  and  a second  time  for 
one  week. 

Mrs.  Davis  (45)  was  in  the  CETA  program  but  was  unable  to 
find  work  after  completing  the  program.  She  is  currently  unemplo\ 


also . 

From  February  until  October  of  1983,  the  Davises  operated 
a surplus  bakery  store  with  money  they  borrowed  from  Mr.  Davis' 
mother.  They  were  forced  to  close  when  they  could  net  earn  any 


profits . 


The  total  monthly  income  for 
scamps.  General  Assistance  was  d 
a '73  Chevrolet  wagon  and  a house 


the  Davises  is  S70  in  food 
enied  on  the  basis  of  assets: 
for  which  they  are  still  caving, 
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The  Davises  do  not  have  any  medical  coverage.  Charlie  has 
diabetes,  cataracts  and  tachycardia. 

Mr.  Davis  said,  "I've  been  living  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
since  1947  and  I have  never  in  my  life  seen  such  a damn  mess  . . . 
People  going  hungry,  people  on  the  streets  standing  in  food 
lines  wanting  something  to  eat  . . . People  are  going  hungry, 

but  a lot  of  people  just  flat  don't  want  to  come  out  and  admit 
it.  . . ." 

When  asked  how  the  Davis  family  can  buy  food  and  still  pay 
the  medical  bills,  Mr.  Davis  said,  "Hell,  I ain't  paying  them; 

they're  piling  up they  send  me  these  letters,  'we're 

going  to  get  you' ....  But  what  are  they  going  to  get?  I 
ain't  got  nothing  left  to  give  them  but  that  old  '73  car  out 
there,  and  if  they  take  it  I can  get  on  welfare  and  I told  them 
that. " 

Mr.  Earl  Mitchell  is  a 23  year  old,  Black,  who  has  been 
married  since  1977  and  separated  for  the  last  two  years.  He  is 
the  father  of  a six  year  old.  Mr.  Mitchell  became  unemployed 
over  a discrimination  complaint,  which  has  kept  him  from 
collecting  unemployment. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  accepted  into  the  Focus:  HOPE  skilled 
training  program  last  year,  and  attended  for  six  months.  He 
left  the  program  in  order  to  accept  a full-time,  temporary  job, 
and  re-entered  the  program  after  the  discrimination  eoisode. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  currently  receiving  $59  in  food  stamps  and 
$212  in  general  assistance.  He  is  living  in  a hotel  which  costs 
$50  per  week.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  able  to  collect  food  stamcs  by 
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using  his  grandmother's  address,  but  he  cannot  actually  stay  with 
her  because  it  will  adversely  affect  her  monthly  benefits. 

Mr.  Mitchell  served  in  Vietnam  and  was  therefore  eligible  fc: 
a Veterans  Administration  (VA) 

/ training  and  job  assistance  program.  Mr.  Mitchell  said 

in  testimony,  ”...  I applied  to  the  Veteran  Administration  . . 

and  I received  a letter  from  them  saying  at  this  time  money  has 

not  been  approved  for  VA  for  this  program.  A certificate  of 

eligibility  cannot  be  issued  until  money  is  available.  Mail 

your  application  directly  to  the  Veterans  Administration  .... 

it  will  not  be  processed  [however]  until  funds  are  provided  to 

VA . ” 

When  asked  about  his  meals,  Mr.  Mitchell  said,  ”...  I eat 
. . . once  a week,  twice  a week  . . . they  got  your  head  going 

with  so  many  things  there  and  then  you're  sitting  up  here  with 
your  stomach  growling  and  you're  trying,  but  you're  more  con- 
cerned with  how  well  I can  eat  tomorrow  and  how  I can  get  me 
something  to  eat  today  instead  of  how  I can  solve  this  angle 
right  here,  and  how  I can  find  out  the  right  degrees  for 
this  . . . ." 

Mrs.  Alverette  Teets  is  65  years  old,  Caucasian,  divorced 
and  receiving  disability.  Her  only  family  in  the  area  is  a 93 
year  old  aunt.  Mrs.  Teets  has  medical  problems  which  require 
doctor's  visits  and  continual  medication.  Mrs.  Teets  will  only 
take  the  medicine  which  Medicaid  pays  for  because  she  needs  the 
small  amount  of  cash  she  has,  after  paying  her  fixed  expenses, 
for  food. 
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Mrs.  Tests  receives  food  from  the  Focus:  HOPE  commodities 
program  once  a month.  She  cannot  afford  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable 
Mrs.  Tests  says  that  without  the  commodities  from  Focus:  HOPE  she 
would  have  missed  many  meals,  because  her  benefits  are  insuffi- 
cient for  a full  month. 

In  response  to  a query  regarding  increases  in  monthly 
benefits,  Mrs.  Teets  said,  "The  groceries  have  gone  up.  Before 
you  get  a raise  in  your  check  the  groceries  have  gone  up  several 
t ime  s . " 


Mrs.  Teets  told  the  group  that  in  order  to  save  money  for 
food  and  utilities  she  has  taken  discarded  clothing  from  her 
neighbors'  garbage  cans. 

The  last  panel  member  was  Mr.  Bobby  Garcia,  a 3S  year  old, 
Hispanic,  married  father  of  four  young  children,  who  until  two 
years  ago  was  earning  in  excess  of  $500  per  week.  The  company 
for  which  Mr.  Garcia  worked  went  out  of  business  because  of  the 
recession.  He  has  exhausted  his  unemployment  and  extended 
benefits,  and  is  currently  receiving  general  assistance  and  food 
stamps,  which  together  do  not  cover  the  basic  fixed  costs  and 
necessities  for  his  family.  Mr.  Garcia  lost  both  his  home  and 
car  because  he  could  not  make  the  payments. 

While  looking  for  work,  Mr.  Garcia  joined  with  other 
unemployed  individuals  in  the  Hispanic  community  to  organize 
a small  storefront  food  distribution  and  used  clothing  operation 
(Freedom  House) . With  the  helo  of  local  churches  they  were 
serving  a peak  cf  93  people  a day;  but  now  with  reductions  in 
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families  a day.  The  only  government  commodity  they  have  ever 
received  is  cheese. 

When  asked  what  message  Mr.  Garcia  would  like  to  send  to 
Washington  he  responded,  "It's  not  the  derelict  locking  for  food 
it's  the  strong  able-bodied  men  and  women  that  are  out  of  work  - 
not  because  they  want  to  be  out  of  work  --  because  there's  no 
work  out  there.  It's  not  [just]  the  old  person  that  is  looking 
for  food  and  clothes.  It's  people  that  have  families  that  don’t 
have  enough  food  to  sustain  their  family.  I think  we  need  to  le 
the  Reagan  Administration  know  that  the  cry  is  still  here  -- 
it's  here,  I hear  it  every  day.  The  cry  for  food  is  here." 

Panel  II  - Expert  Providers 

The  providers  panel  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  hear  from 
those  whose  daily  task  it  is  to  cope  with  the  provision  of 
emergency  food. 

Dr.  Agnes  Mary  Mansour,  Director  of  Michigan  Department  of 
Social  Services,  spoke  of  the  growing  need  from  a statewide 
vantage  point,  "The  jobless  rate,  which  reached  over  740,000  or 
17.2%  last  December,  continues  at  an  improved  but  still  unaccept 
able  level  with  550,000  to  600,000  individuals  still  unemployed. 
This  month  marks  the  47th  consecutive  month  that  this  state  has 
had  double  digit  unemployment.  In  1980,  over  half  of  the 
unemployed  persons  in  Michigan  received  some  unemployment  benefi 
That  figure  has  now  fallen  to  16%  as  many  thousands  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits  without  finding  work. 

"These  not  receiving  unemployment  benefits  musu  turn  to 
family  members,  community  and  church  crrouos,  or  to  oublic 
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assistance  programs  for  help.  The  strain  on  community  resources 
is  clear." 

"The  strain  is  also  experienced  in  the  public  sector. 

Today,  more  than  one  out  of  every  seven  state  residents  received 
some  kind  of  public  aid.  And  despite  all  the  private  and  public 
efforts  the  battle  is  being  lost.  Whereas  twelve  percent  of 
Detroit  residents  lived  in  households  below  the  poverty  level  in 
1978,  thirty-one  percent  did  so  in  '81.  So  you  can  imagine  what 
it  is  today.  For  the  nation  as  a whole,  the  poverty  rate  rose 
from  twelve  percent  in  '78  to  fifteen  percent  in  '32  with  over 
one-third  of  the  black  families  in  this  country  living  in  poverty 
and  approximately  fifty  percent  of  single-parent  households 
headed  by  women  living  in  or  near  poverty.  While  the  demand  for 
human  services  in  Michigan  has  increased,  federal  spending  pri- 
orities have  shifted  away  from  domestic  social  programs.  Over 
fifteen  thousand  families  of  the  working  corps  have  been  cut  off 
Michigan  AFDC  and  food  stamp  caseloads." 

Dr.  Mansour  detailed  the  problems  which  the  State  has  been 
facing  as  it  attempts  to  respond  to  this  crisis  in  the  face  of 
its  own  budget  cuts  due  to  declining,  revenues.  Dr.  Mansour 
cited  a mail  survey  of  agencies  who  contributed  to  provide 
emergency  meals,  groceries,  and  shelter  with  the  $1.9  million 
of  the  FFMA  money  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Services.  It  was  estimated  from  the  survey  that  nearly  two-thirds 
or  the  people  served  were  already  Department  of  Social  Services 
clients.  The  reasons  most  frecuently  given  for  whv  these 


clients  needed  additional  helo  were:  oublic 
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are  inadequate  for  the  families'  needs;  the  public  assistance 
grant  and/or  food  stamps  for  the  month  had  been  exhausted;  the 
public  assistance  grant  was  spent  on  other  necessities;  or  the 
public  assistance  grant  was  spent  on  unexpected  emergencies. 

This  survey  underscores  the  severity  of  the  economic 
problems  facing  the  poor  today.  Current  GA  grant  levels  and 
food  stamp  allotments  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs. 

Dr.  Mansour  also  noted  that,  "Comments  ....  added  in 
the  survey  form  indicate  that  many  people  give  first  priority 
to  meeting  shelter  and  utility  costs.  The  result  is  that  littl 
or  nothing  is  left  for  food,  and  these  people  must  turn  to  othe 
resources,  such  as  emergency  food  providers,  in  order  to  meet 
their  needs." 

In  concluding  her  comments,  Dr.  Mansour  said  that  "...most 
the  $3.0  million  in  special  government  funds  were  not  made 
available  until  the  summer  months,  when  needs  are  not  as  great. 
With  the  increased  utility  rates  this  winter,  we  can  expect 
many  more  thousands  of  the  hungry  and  homeless  to  be  in  need  of 
emergency  food  and  shelter.  The  national  recovery  that  is 
slowly  emerging  must  not  lull  people  into  a sense  of  complacenc 
because  states  like  Michigan  are  not  yet  seeing  these  hopeful 
signs  of  economic  health.  Hunger  has  not  been  wiped  out  in 
Michigan  or  in  the  country  as  a whole  as  seme  believe.  It  is  a 
issue  that  must  be  dealt  with,  net  only  at  the  local  and  state 
levels,  but  at  the  national  level  as  well." 

Mrs.  Barbara  Parker,  the  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Mayor 
for  Emergency  Services,  gave  an  overview  of  the  efforts,  both 
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private  and  governmental,  within  the  City  of  Detroit.  The 
response  to  the  Mayor's  December  7,  1982,  declaration  of  an 
economic  emergency  in  Detroit  was  overwhelming.  "...  the 
people  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  private  citizens  as  well  as 
[corporations]  rallied  to  assist  those  less  fortunate.  As  a 
result  of  the  cooperation  we  were  able  to  elicit  from  every 
segment  of  the  community,  we  here  in  Detroit,  have  done  much 
in  the  past  year  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  thousands  . . 

to  whom  the  term  economic  recovery  is  a shame  and  a fantasy." 

Speaking  about  the  $1.5  million  FEMA  grant  which  was 
allocated  to  private  voluntary  groups,  Mrs.  Parker  said,  "whi 
these  dollars  were  badly  needed,  the  regulations  prohibited 
groups  from  maintaining  the  quality  of  services  that  they  wer 
committed  to  [delivering]." 

Mrs.  Parker  also  expressed  concern  about  the  variety  and 
quantity  of  commodities  provided.  She  said,  "...  while  th 
variety  ...  is  expanded  on  a sporadic  basis  there  are 
insufficient  quantities  to  warrant  city-wide,  much  less  state 
wide,  distribution.  For  example,  in  June,  Detroit  received 
30,000  lbs.  of  cornmeal;  in  July  30,000  lbs.  of  rice.  This  w 
the  entire  shipment  of  those  items  allocated  to  the  State  of 
Michigan.  The  Mayor's  request  that  canned  meats,  fish  and 
poultry,  dried  beans,  canned  vegetables  and  other  nutritional 
valuable  foods  be  added  to  those  available  has  still  not 
received  any  response  from  the  USDA." 

In  April  of  1933  the  City  initiated  a commodities  regist 
cion  program  in  order  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  distribu 
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of  these  foods.  This  program  has  allowed  Detroit  officials  to 
begin  to  profile  recipients.  Of  the  40,334  households  currentl 
registered,  the  breakdown  is: 

21%  — Senior  Citizens 
59%  --  Food  Stamp  Recipients 
25%  --  AFDC  Recipients 
22%  --  General  Assistant  Recipients 
31%  --  Social  Security  Recipients 
5%  --  Handicapped  Recipients. 

69%  of  these  households  have  total  incomes  of  less  than 
$4,860  annually.  There  are  an  estimated  150,000  persons  in 
households  which  receive  commodities  monthly  out  of  a potential 
eligible  population  of  400,000  persons. 

Mrs.  Parker  concluded  her  remarks  by  saying,  "But  today 
with  all  that  the  private  sector  has  done,  and  with  reports  of 
economic  recovery  assaulting  us  at  every  turn,  we  can  see  in 
the  faces  of  the  people  of  our  city  the  reality  of  the  crisis 
in  which  they  are  enmeshed. 

"As  our  soup  kitchens  and  emergency  food  pantries  continue 
to  deal  with  whole  families,  we  know  that  the  food  stamp  progra 
at  its  current  level  of  funding  is  inadequate  in  providing 
between  $.49  cents  to  $.51  per  person  per  meal,  and  families 
run  out  of  food  long  before  their  next  monthly  allocation  is 
available . 

"The  corporate  community,  private  citizens,  and  local  unit 
of  government  are  doing  all  that  is  humanly  possible  to  avert 
tragedy.  But  the  sporadic  nature  of  volunteer  oontr ibutions , 
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no  matter  how  generous,  cannot  ensure  regular  access  to  an 
adequate  diet.  This  along  with  the  injection  of  inadequate 
amounts  of  short-term  federal  dollars,  poorly  distributed,  must 
be  viewed  in  much  the  same  way  one  views  a band-aide  on  a 
hemorrage.  In  and  of  themselves,  they  cannot  make  the  patient 
healthy.  We  will  continue  to  do  all  that  we  can,  but  we  cannot 
let  go  unnoticed  the  bitter  discouragement  we  feel  in  the  face 
of  the  insensitivity  and  the  ignorance  of  a federal  admini- 
stration who  will  not  comprehend  the  truth  they  see  with  their 
own  eyes." 

Father  William  T.  Cunningham,  founder  and  Executive  Director  o 
Focus:  HOPE,  the  largest  commodity  supplemental  feeding  program 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  sees  the  situation  this  way:  "No 

one  is  hungry  in  Detroit  because  there  is  no  food.  Last  year 
two  and  one-half  percent  of  this  nation's  citizens,  farmers, 
grew  twice  as  much  food  as  our  nation  could  consume.  While  old 
people  and  babies  went  hungry,  our  nation  built  bigger  barns  to 
store  the  super  abundance.  This  year,  in  fact  this  week,  Congress 
voted  to  pay  dairy  farmers  millions  of  dollars  to  cut  milk  pro- 
duction by  twenty  percent;  and  in  the  face  of  world  hunger, 

Congress  voted  millions  more  to  brandish  MX  missiles. 

"There  is  madness  in  America  when  people  are  hungry,  not 
because  of  a severe  shortage  of  food,  but  because  they  can't 
afford  to  buy  it;  and  rather  than  treat  their  need  as  a matter 
or  justice,  our  leaders  and  ceoole  settle  for  humanitarian 
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A Metropolitan  Detroit  human  and  civil  rights  organization 


Focus:  HOPE 
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Last  year , the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
sponsored  an  evaluation,  yet  to  be  published,  called  the  Focus 
HOPE  program  dramatic  in  its  effects  on  the  health  of  babies, 
and  its  savings  to  the  taxpayer.  -In  light  of  this  achievement 
which  provides  three  times  as  much  food  for  the  dollar  as  does 
WIC  or  food  stamps,  and  makes  use  of  the  abundance  of  farm 
commodities,  Focus:  HOPE  believes  that  the  USDA  should  extend 
the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program  wherever  it  is  needed. 

Father  Cunningham  told  us,  "On  the  contrary,  not  only  does 
the  Department  refuse  expansion  to  areas  of  great  joblessness, 
but  this  last  year  USDA  officials  denied  Focus:  HOPE  its  lawful 
administrative  expenses,  causing  it  to  subsidize  the  government 


in  the  amount  of  $420,000." 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Father  Cunningham  said,  "To 
decide  the  nation's  dilemma,  I would  invite  the  Senator  and  his 
colleagues  to  revisit  another  city,  Nuremberg,  where  America 
dramatized  the  responsibility  of  every  leader  and  citizen  for 
their  nation's  actions.  There  we  set  the  international  framework 
for  national  morality.  Today  we  refuse  to  live  by  the  very 
rules  we  proclaimed  in  condemnation  of  the  Nazis." 

Lewis  Hickson,  General  Manager  of  the  Capuchin  Community 
Center,  provided  some  background  information  regarding  their 
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soup  kitchen,  which  has  been  in  continuous  operation  since 
November  of  1929.  During  the  Depression,  as  many  as  5,000 
oeoole  were  served  daily.  Currently,  through  the  Capuchin's 
two  program  components  (i.e.,  soup  kitchen  and  Delray  commodities 
distribution  site)  they  are  serving,  between  3,000  and  4,000 


people  daily. 

Mr.  Hickson  said,  ".  . .to  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the 

hunger  problem,  one  must  understand  the  numbers  associated  with 
it,  as  well  as  the  underlying  implications.  In  1979,  our  Center 
served  136,760  people.  In  1980  we  served  230,000  people;  in 
1981,  324,000;  in  1982  more  than  483,000  people,  and  in  1983  we 
have  already  exceeded  our  previous  record  number, and  have  served 
537,000  in  10  months. 

"If  one  were  to  analyze  these  figures,  one  might  conclude 
that  the  hunger  problem  didn't  just  begin  in  1979  if  we  were 
already  serving  136,000  people.  From  1979  through  the  present 
we  have  had  a 30%  increase  every  year  in  the  number  of  people 
we  have  served.  From  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  the  end  of 
the  month  we  consistently  experienced  a 100%  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  people  we  serve.  I am  suggesting  that  not  only  is 
the  assistance  provided  now  by  entitlement  programs  to  the 
less  fortunate  inadequate  [now]  but  it  was  inadequate  in  1979." 

Mr.  Hickson  spoke  about  the  changes  in  Federal  program 
qualifications  which  would  make  it  easier  for  the  government  oo 
reduce  or  eliminate  feed  stamp  benefits  for  many  households. 

"If  this  is  true,  we  need  not  waste  time.  We  should  go  to  the 
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As  evidence  of  this,  Mr.  Hickson  introduced  the  following 
letter  which  suggests  that  soup  kitchen  meals  be  counted  as  incc 
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In  response  to  a question  regarding  projections  of  the 
needs  for  the  coming  winter,  Mr.  Hickson  said  "In  my  mind  there 
is  absolutely  no  way  that  the  need  cannot  increase.  We  know- 
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deregulated  yet.  Some  say  that  people  have  to  make  the  choice 
between  food  or  shelter.  I am  saying  that  people  may  not  even 
have  that  choice.  They  will  have  to  do  without  both." 

Panel  III  - Medical  Experts 

Dr.  Ingeborg  Krieger,  Director,  Division  of  Nutrition  and 
Metabolic  Diseases,  Children’s  Hospital,  Detroit,  and  Professor 
of  Pediatrics,  Wayne  State  University,  not  only  has  a long 
standing  interest  in  the  effects  of  malnutrition  on  infant 
growth,  organ  function  and  intellectual  development,  but  has 
been  practicing  in  the  area  since  1961.  Consequently,  Dr. 
Krieger  has  particular  insight  into  the  problems  and  changes 
which  have  occurred  over  the  years,  especially  in  metropolitan 
Detroit . 

Dr.  Krieger  explained  that  the  greatest  number  and  most 
severe  degrees  of  malnutrition  were  encountered  in  the  1960's. 
Participating  in  an  international  symposium  along  with  a group 
of  doctors  from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  they  found  that  they 
saw  cases  similar  to  those  seen  bv  the  oarticioants  from  under- 
developed countries,  thoucrh  not  in  the  same  numbers. 

"In  the  early  1970's  we  noted  that  severe  cases  of 
malnutrtion  had  become  rare.  I don't  claim  for  a moment  chat 
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we  had  rooted  out  the  cause  of  the  ills  in  our  society,  but  we 
had  the  mechanisms  in  place  to  recognize  cases  early  and  interven 
Moreover,  throughout  the  70's  conditions  improved  for  the  so- 
called  "inner-city  poor".  When  we  saw  cases  of  severe  failure- 
to- thrive  it  was  more  likely  due  to  psychosis  or  neurotic  con- 
flict of  the  mother,  i.e.,  conditions  that  are  seen  in  ail  socio 
economic  groups."  Dr.  Krieger  said. 

Dr.  Krieger  continued,  "With  the  recent  downturn  in  the 
economy  and  increased  unemployment  .1  feared  we  would  again  see 
an  increased  number  of  the  type  of  patients  that  we  saw  in  the 
sixties.  Therefore,  over  a year  ago,  we  established  a so-called 
"Failure-to-Thrive  Clinic"  in  the  Outpatient  Department  of 
Children's  Hospital.  We  are  indeed  seeing  an  increased  number 
of  patients.  However,  since  the  community  considers  us  a 
tertiary  health  care  facility,  this  would  appear  to  be  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  Again,  there  are  the  doubters. 

"But  when  I was  asked  to  participate  in  today's  forum,  I 
had  our  medical,  records  department  determine  for  me  the  number 
of  admissions  for  failure- to-thrive  since  1979.  Here  are  their 
findings.  In  1979,  admissions  for  f ailure-to-thr ive  were  207; 
in  1980,  194;  in  1981,  354;  and  in  1982,  375.  I anticipate  that 
it  will  be  more  this  year.  Since  it  takes  a number  of  months 
for  the  effects  of  malnutrition  to  become  manifest,  I would 
expect  a lag  period  of  one  year. 

"Consequently,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions  for 
f ailure-to-thr ive  appears  to  be  related  to  the  economic  situatio 
and  the  decrease  of  public  assistance  programs  in  recent  years, 
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since  all  possible  other  causative  factors  have  remained  equal. 

In  her  f inal- remarks , Dr.  Kriecer  said,  "Infants  will  show 
the  effects  of  subcptimal  food  intake  long  before  adults.  The 
effects  are  devastating,  because  the  infant  is  growing  rapidly; 
gains  - in  terms  of  cell  multiplication  - must  be  made  during 
certain  growth  phases.  If  these  periods  are  missed,  recovery 
may  be  limited.  This  has  the  most  serious  effect  on  brain 
growth  and  intellectual  development.  If  we  were  to  lose  pro- 
grams like  WIC  (women,  infants  and  children)  or  Focus:  HOPE, 
the  effect  would  be  most  serious.  As  it  is,  these  programs  are 
often  inadequate.  I had  a case  the  other  day  where  the  amount 
allotted  was  only  half  the  daily  milk  requirement.  Add  to  this 
the  fact,  that,  in  many  families,  older  children  share  the  milk 
prescribed  for  the  younger  ones,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  age 
group  shows  the  effects  of  malnutrition  first.  Early  on,  when 
the  cries  for  food  are  not  answered,  even  strong  infants  stop 
crying,  and,  being  less  demanding,  mothers  may  not  realize  that 
they  are  feeding  suboptimal  amounts. 

"It  does  not  speak  highly  for  an  advanced  society  like  our 
that  children  suffer  and  often  suffer  first  - that  we  spend 
relatively  more  money  on  adult  programs  and  on  research  for 
adult  diseases.  I can  only  speculate  on  the  causes  and  I suspe 
that  it  has  to  do  with  'who  has  the  bucks' . Obviously,  there 


needs  to  be  more  child  advocacv. 


I therefore  welcomed  the 


jortunity  to  speak  out  for  children  today." 

The  next  panel  member,  Mr.  Steven  C.  Gold,  Chief,  MaJ 


Cru Lid  Mu 


itriticn,  Wayne  County  Health  Department,  presented  curren 
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nutrition-related  data  from  the  WIC  and  Medicaid  Screening 
( EPSDT ) programs  in  Detroit  and  Western  Wayne  County. 


The  WI< 


Procrram  in  Detroit  has  shewn  increased  numbers 


percentages  of  under-weight  children  between  1932  and  1933. 

The  EPSDT  data  documents  this  trend  toward  increased  incidence 
of  under-weight  in  every  age  group  from  birth  through  age  13  in 
Wayne  County.  A striking  example  of  deficient  linear  growth  is 
in  the  birth  to  five  months  group,  which  saw  an  increase  from 
2%  of  infants  to  3%  of  infants  with  deficient  growth  performar.c 
between  1982  and  1933. 

Mr.  Gold  stated,  "Deficient  growth  in  otherwise  healthy 
children  is  a consequence  of  chronic  caloric  undernutrition. 

We  have  not  seen  similar  increases  in  iron  deficiency  anemia 
rates,  and  I think  this  is  because  of  the  high  iron  content  of 
the  WIC  and  Focus: HOPE  food  packages.  But  it  is  clear  that  a 
chronic  calorie  deficit  remains." 

Pregnant  women,  like  infants,  must  meet  the  nutritional 
stress  of  creating  large  amounts  of  new  body  tissue  from  the 
foods  they  eat.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  chronic 
under-nutrition  also  has  dramatic  consequences  in  this  group, 
manifested  primarily  as  growth  failure  of  the  fetus  and  low 
birth  weight  in  the  newborn  child. 

Although  the  low  birth  weight  rate  in  Michigan  as  a whole 
has  been  fairly  stable  in  recent  years  at  6.9%,  the  City  of 
Detroit  has  always  had  a higher  rate,  and  in  recent  years  has 
showed  a steady  worsening:  11.1%  in  1930,  11.8%  in  1931,  and 

12.4%  in  1982.  Lockina  at  the  low- income  oooulaoion. 
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reoresented  by  WIC  program  participants,  there  are  even  higher 
figures  --  the  Detroit  WIC  low  birth  weight  rate  went  from 
11.9%  in  1981  to  12.5%  in  1982.  The  highest  rates  of  all,  and 
the  sharpest  increases,  are  found  in  the  MIC-PRESCAD  clinics, 
which  were  created  by  the  categorical  maternal- inf ant , children- 
youth  projects.  These  clinics  are  located  in  target  areas  of 
highest  unmet  health  need.  MIC-PRESCAD,  which  delivers  about 
1000  low-income  infants  a year  throughout  Detroit  and  western 
Wayne  County,  had  a low-birth-weight  rate  of  12.8%  in  1981, 

14.4%  in  1982,  and  15.5%  in  1983.  That  is  21%  more  low-birth- 
weight  babies  in  a two-year  period,  or  two  and  one-quarter  times 
the  statewide  rate.  Since  the  age  and  racial  composition  of 
this  population  had  not  changed,  it  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  has  been  a deterioration  of  overall  health  and  nutrition 
status.  Supportive  data  for  this  theory  comes  from  the  WIC 
Program,  which  shows  significant  increases  in  the  number  of 
underweight,  pregnant  women  entering  the  program  this  year. 

In  summing  up  the  data  which  he  presented,  Mr.  Gold  said, 

".  . . I am  afraid  we  will  be  dealing  with  the  consequences  of 

this  low  birth  weight  epidemic  for  some  years  to  come.  The 
increases  we  have  already  begun  to  see  in  underweight  and 
stunting  may  be  just  the  opening  suggestions  of  major  growth  and 
development  problems  in  the  future,  if  we  cannot  reverse  these 
ominous  trends." 

Responding  to  a question  about  the  relationship  between 
reductions  in  governmental  nutrition  orograms  and  the  increase 
in  low  birth  weight  infants,  Mr.  Geld  answered,  ".  . .1  think 
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that  we  can  relate  these  problems  very  directly  to  the  cutbacks 
in  the  food  stamp  program  and  to  the  movement  of  the  maternal, 
children,  youth  projects  from  their  former  categorical  status 
to  the  maternal  and  child  health  block  grant.  . . , 

"Food  stamps  are,  of  course,  targeted  at  whole  low  income 
families.  And  when  families  are  taken  off  the  food  stamps 
oroaram  or  when  their  allotment  is  cut,  then  the  total  food 
supply  available  to  the  family  is  also  cut,  and  if  there  are 
family  members  on  WIC  or  Focus  :HOPE_,  _ the  net  food  supplement 
is  further  spread  in  the  family  out  of  necessity,  which  de- 
creases the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  on  their  target 
populations . 

"For  the  many  families  that  don't  have  anyone  under  5 or 
under  6,  and  are  not.  eligible  for  WIC  or  Focus :HOPE,  there  is 
nothing  to  cut,  and  nothing  to  spread  around  and  people  do  go 
hungry.  So  it  is  essential  that  the  food  stamp  cuts  be 
reversed  and  outreach  intensified  so  that  all  eligible  people 
can  participate." 

The  final  panel  member,  Dr.  Silas  Norman,  Vice-Chief  of 
Medicine,  Detroit  Receiving  Hospital  and  Professor  of  General 
Medicine,  Wayne  State  University,  spoke  as  a physic  ian/provider 
and  as  a medical  administrator  at  Detroit  Receiving  Hospital 
which  provides,  as  a portion  of  its  service,  the  major  access 
to  hospitilization  and  a significant  portion  of  the  outpatient 
care  for  the  coor  in  Detroit. 

Acknowledging  that  the  field  of  geriatric  medicine  is 
relatively  new,  and  that  there  is  little  comprehensive  daca 
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available  on  the  nutrition  status  of  the  elderly  poor.  Dr. 

Norman  said  that  one  could  combine  observations  made  at 
hospitals  with  statistical  data  from  the  Detroit  Department  of 
Health  and  make  reasonable  inferences  regarding  the  effects  of 
poor  nutrition  on  the  elderly. 

Dr.  Norman  said,  "If  I look  particularly  at  a program,  the 
meals  at  home  program,  which  we  target  most  often  for  our  senior 
citizens,  I see  the  current  caseload  is  about  1,600  senior 
citizens  receiving  two  meals  per  day.  The  waiting  list,  however, 
includes  1,000  persons  who  will  wait  from  six  to  nine  months, 
until  another  recipient  dies,  to  be  admitted  to  the  program. 
Further,  there  are  an  additional  1,500  patients  on  the  list  who 
have  yet  to  be  assessed  for  that  single  program. 

"If  you  co-uple  that  with  some  observations  that  we  make  of 
our  patients,  visualize  if  you  will  a family  of  three  sitting  in 
my  examination  room  just  three  or  four  days  ago,  seriously  dis- 
cussing whether  or  not  they  will  have  cereal  or  hot  dogs  and 
beans  for  dinner.  Each  one  of  them  ill;  the  mother,  30  plus 
years  old,  with  multiple  problems  including  hypertension, 
diabetes  mellitus,  renal  failure  and  other  problems.  Visualize 
if  you  will  a strong,  previously  compliant,  laid-off  truck  driver 
coming  in  to  see  me  with  uncontrolled  blood  pressure,  uncontrolled 
blood  sugar,  telling  me  that  he  is  simply  unable  to  afford  his 
medication  and  there  is  no  possible  way  he  can  afford  the  diet." 

Dr.  Norman  recounted  how  his  patients,  as  well  as  most  poor, 
adapt  their  meager  resources  by  eating  foods  that  are  totally 
inappropriate  to  their  medical  situation.  They  eat  unbalanced 
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diets,  they  eat  decreased  amounts  of  food.  At  a minimum,  these 
diets  have  to  make  their  disease  processes  worse.  Certainly, 
worsening  of  things  like  congestive  heart  failure,  diabetes  and 
hypertension,  that  everyone  is  familiar  with. 

Dr.  Norman  related  seme  data  regarding  the  Women,  Infants 
and  Children  program  (WIC)  in  Detroit.  The  caseload  for  the 
1933-34  funding  allotment  is:  4,705  women,  6,462  infants  and 
12,957  children.  The  estimated  eligible  population  is,  however: 
14,974  women,  10,958  infants  and  43,832  children. 

Dr.  Norman  concluded  his  comments  in  the  following  fashion, 
"I  have  to  be  careful  because  I am  research-minded,  but  it  is 
also  very  clear  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  do  a study  to  document 
this,  that  we  could  most  likely  document  that  these  kinds  of 
diets  also  initiate  many  disease  processes. 

And  so,  in  our  opinion  in  the  medical  community,  the  total 
impact  of  hunger  and  its  relationship  to  nutrition  and  health 
throughout  a large  segment  of  our  population,  is  enormous." 


Ill . CONCLUSIONS 

The  forum  in  Detroit  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  hear  not  only 
from  additional  victims  of  this  economic  recession.  It,  further, 
provided  us  with  the  opportunity  to  establish  a dialogue  with 
experts  who  have  been  coping,  over  a long  period  of  time,  with 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  emergency  food  assistance  because 
of  circumstances  within  the  State  of  Michigan  and  beyond  any  one 
person's  control.  The  significant  increases  in  demand  during  the 
last  four  vears  have  compounded  the  oroblems  of  orovidinc 
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We  departed  Michigan  concluding  that: 

(1)  the  severe,  widespread  unemployment  was  the  major 
contributing  factor  to  the  overwhelming  increase 
in  demand  for  food  assistance; 

(2)  reduced  federal  funding  and  stricter  (and  in  some 
instances,  arbitrary)  eligibility  requirements 
enforced  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  caused  thousands  of  people  to  lose 
benefits  and  turn  to  the  private,  non-profit 
sector  for  emergency  food  assistance; 

(3)  the  private,  voluntary  sector  has  indeed  responded 
to  the  crisis  situation  in  a manner  not  seen  since 
the  Great  Depression,  but  their  resources  and 
abilities  have  been  not  -only  severely  tested,  but 
far  outstripped;  and 

(4)  the  most  optimistic  projections  are  that  caseloads 
will  not  significantly  decrease  until  perhaps  some- 
time during  late  1985. 
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P ITTS3URGH , PENNSYLVANIA 


I . Background 

In  March  of  1933  the  Pittsburgh  Health  and  Welfare  Planning 
Association  published  the  results  of  a survey  entitled  "Hunger 
in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,"  the  first  attempt  since  the 
beginning  of  the  recession  to  gather  data  on  and  analyze  hunger 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  The  report  said  that  high  unemployment, 
loss  of  unemployment  benefits  and  changes  in  eligibility  for  food 
stamps  and  public  assistance  had  produced  a dramatic  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  faced  with  the  "immediate  problem  of  how  to 
obtain  sufficient  food,"  and  concluded  that  "...greatly  increased 
emergency  requests  for  food ...( are)  ...  likely  to  continue  for  some 
time . " 

In  1977,  when  the  unemployment  rate  in  Allegheny  County  stood 
at  6%,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Center  for  Urban  Research  con- 
ducted a study  which  concluded  that  3%  of  the  population,  or 
112,000  individuals  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  endured  hunger  occas- 
ionally. The  rate  of  joblessness  did  not  increase  appreciably 
between  1977  and  the  end  of  1930.  However,  the  onset  of  the 
national  recession  in  1931  had  an  immediate  and  profound  impact 
on  the  steel  industry  and  the  unemployment  rate  in  Pittsburgh  and 
the  surrounding  area.  3y  1982,  84,200  people,  or  13%  of  the  work 
force,  -was  out  of  work  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Although  there 
has  been  a slight  improvement  since  the  end  of  1932,  the  raze  c~ 
unemployment  remains 
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over  13  percent  in  the  area.  Employment  in  rhe  steel  industry  is 

still  13,600  below  the  level  of  June  1932  and  it  is  estimated  that 

3 6,0  00  individuals  in  Allegheny  County  alone  have --permanently  lost  their  jc 

due  to  slant  clcsincs.  The  macnitude  of  this  chance  in  emclcvment 
“ / ^ 

patterns  is  fundamentally  altering  the  social  structure  of  the 
community.  The  "ripple”  effect  of  large  scale  and  long-term 
unemployment  in  the  steel  industry  is  the  principal  reason  for 
the  growing  demand  for  food  assistance  in  the  area.  Increased 
demand  has  severely  strained  the  resources  of  private  organiza- 
tions which  seek  to  serve  the  new  poor  and  at  the  same  time  meet 
the  needs  of  their  traditional  clientele. 

The  number  of  AFDC  recipients  actually  decreased  slightly 
between  August  1932  and  August  1983,  from  64,130  to  53,100  and 
the  number  of  food  stamp  recipients  increased  from  127,493  in 
December  1932  to  134,763  in  August  of  1933.  However  local 
officials  say  that  new  eligibility  requirements  rather  than 
declining  need  is  the  main  reason  for  this  relative  stability 
in  caseloads.  Administrative  delays  and  paper  work  requirements 
also  appear  to  have  convinced  many  eligible  individuals  not  to 
apply  for  benefits.  Lack  of  information  about  food  stamps  is 
making  it  more  difficult  for  significant  numbers  of  people  to 
provide  for  themselves.  The  Hunger  Action  Coalition  reported 
that  its  Food  Stamp  program  had  screened  1006  individuals  during 
the  last  six  months  and  found  that  525  were  eligible  for  food 
s t amp  s . 

For  many,  the  cycle  leading  to  emergency  food  assistance 
begins  with  the  exhaustion  of  unemployment  benefits.  According 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  over 
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63,000  people  in  Allegheny  County  have  exhausted  unemployment 
insurance  benef i ts . duxing  the  last  two  years.  There  is  no 
official  estimate  of  hew  many  may  have  found  employment,  but  none 
of  the  expert  witnesses  or  government  officials  who  were  contacced 
believe  a significant  number  have  done  so. 

There  is  also  widespread  agreement  that  the  new  Pennsylvania 
General  Assistance  Statute,  P.L.  82-75,  has  been  a significant 
— some  would  say  the  most  significant  --  factor  contributing 
to  the  growth  of  the  hunger  problem  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 
Under  this  law,  individuals  between  18-45  years  of  age  are 
considered  "able-bodied"  and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  receive 
general  assistance  for  only  3 months  a year.  Between  August  1982 
and  August  1983  over  11,000  people  in  Allegheny  County  were 
removed  from  general  assistance  rolls.  Large  numbers  of  these 
individuals  were  left  without  any  income  source  whatsoever  . An  ii 
crease  of  more  than  4000  in  the  number  of  general  assistance  recipients 
in  September  1933  suggests  that  many  are  returning  to  public 
assistance  following  a nine  month  period  of  ineligibility  during 
which  they  had  little  if  any  income  and  were  unable  to  find.  work. 

In  short,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  large  numbers  of 
individuals  and  families  are  falling  through  the  social  safety 
net  in  Allegheny  County  and  are  prime  candidates  for  emergency 
food  assistance. 
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II.  The  Forum 


I was  welcomed  to  the  city  by  Mayor  Richard 
Caliguiri  and  Mr.  Tom  Forester , Chairman  of  rhe  Allegheny  County 
Board  of  Commissioners.  Commissioner  Forster  presented  the  Com- 
mittee with  a report  on  the  impact  of  P.L.  82-75,  the  Pennsylvania 
Welfare  Reform  law  which  had  been  prepared  by  State  Representative 
William  Wachop,  Chairman  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Committee  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives. 

John  McCormick,  Executive  Director  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Planning  Association  provided  an  overview  of  the  hunger  problem 
in  Pittsburgh  and  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 


In  March  of  1933  the  Association  released  a report  entitled 

"Hunger  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania."  Mr.  McCormick,  summarized 

the  findings  of  that  survey  for  the  Forum: 

We  found  that  many  people  who  had  worked  all  their 
lives  paying  taxes,  giving  to  charity  and  supporting 
the  economic  base  of  our  community  were  now  facing 
the  immediate  problem  of  how  to  obtain  enough  food. 

Long-term  unemployment  was  beginning  to  take  its 
toll  as  many  thousands  of  people  had  exhausted  all’ 
their  unemployment  benefits.  In  addition  to  this, 
substantial  numbers  of  transitionally  needy  general 
assistance  cases  had  been  discontinued  by  the  Alleg- 
heny County  3oard  of  Assistance  under  Pennsylvania's 
Welfare  Reform  Act.  As  a result,  requests  for  food' 
received  by  food  distribution  centers,  labor  unions 
and  hotlines  had,  in  many  cases,  more  than  doubled. 
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Mr.  McCormick's  testimony  updated  the  March  report  and 
discussed  the  role  being  played  by  the  voluntary  sector  in  meet- 
ing current  needs.  He  concluded  that  "The  evidence  strongly 
indicates  that  hunger  shows  little  sign  of  abating  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1984." 

Mr.  McCormick  described  the  voluntary  efforts  made  by  the 
community  in  response  to  the  March  study.  According  to  Mr. 
McCormack : 

Project  Helping  Hand,  a one-time  United  Way  Emergency 
Aid  program,  has  spent  more  than  $900,000  since  March 
1982  for  those  hardest  hit  by  government  aid  reductions 
and  who  need  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  medicine. 
KDKA-TV  collected  and  distributed  227,800  pounds  of 
food  and  $66,800  during  1983. 

Seventy  percent  of  City  of  Pittsburgh  employees  are 
participating  in  a voluntary  program,  donating  $1  a 
month  for  emergency  food.  Several  corporations  have 
similar  programs. 

Mr.  McCormick  said  these  and  other  private  efforts  cannot 
fully  meet  current  demand. 

He  also  discussed  last  summer's  FEMA  program  which  provided 
So  14, 000  to  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County.  He  said  he  felt 
the  effort  was  insufficient,  that  much  more  was  needed  and  sug- 
gested a number  of  improvements  in  future  FEMA  efforts. 

Mr.  McCormick  described  seme  of  the  major  efforts  which  were 
underway  in  Allegheny  County  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  food. 
He  reported  that  the  Salvation  Army  still  identifies  the  need 
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for  food  as  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  community  and 
reports  that  for  the  month  of  October  193 3 , their  downtown 
office  responded  to  over  700  requests  for  assistance,  compared 
to  453  requests  in  October  1932.  This  trend  was  reported  by 
all  field  offices  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

He  said  the  Salvation  Army  also  reported  significant  increases 
in  requests  for  rerrt,  mortgage  and  shelter  assistance. 

According  to  McCormick,  Social  and  Community  Services  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  had  received  4,256  requests  for  food 
between  September  1931  and  August  1932,  more  than  double  those  of 
the  previous  year,  and  said  statistics  new  being  compiled  indicated 
that  for  the  year  ending  August  1933,  requests  will  have  been 
substantially  higher  than  the  5,100  originally  projected. 

Information  and  Volunteer  Services  "Helpline,"  a community 
information  and  referral  hotline,  reports;  a dramatic  in- 
crease in  requests  about  food  assistance  last  winter,  says 
requests  remained  at  the  same  level  throughout  1933  and  that 
food  generates  more  calls  than  any  other  single  problem. 

Mr.  McCormick  said  there  are  indications  hunger  is  becoming 
a problem  for  formerly  affluent,  white  collar  workers. 

The  North  Hills  Emergency  Focd  Bank,  which  serves  a 
middle  class  community  that  includes  many  white  collar 
workers,  is  seeing  tremendous  increases  in  requests 
for  focd.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  1933,  they 
served  353  families  totaling  3,484  persons.  They 
report  that  the  food  needs  are  now  more  critical  than 
they  were  six  months  ago  and  are  gearing  up  for  an 
even  greater  influx  in  the  soring  of  1934  when  they 
expect  to  feel  the  impact  of  recent  white  collar 
layoffs  in  the  steel  industry. 

Finally  Mr.  McCormick  said  that  the  private  and  voluntary 
sectors  simply  can't  take  up  the  extraordinary  burden  of  providing 
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for  all  needs. 

Although  many  corporations,  foundations,  public 
and  private  agencies  and  individuals  have  rallied  to 
provide  emergency  assistance,  we  are  finding  that  stop- 
gap measures  are  not  enough.  Jobs  are  the  greenest 
need.  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  needs  the  assistance 
and  support  of  Congress  and  the  Administration  in 
solving  both  the  immediate  and  longer-term  problems 
we  are  facing. 

Panel  Summary 

I heard  from  six  people  from  the  Pittsburgh 
area  concerning  the  problems  they  were  experiencing  and  how  they 
came  to  use  emergency  food  services. 

Cynthia  Smith,  a 34-year-old  single,  black  woman  who 
lives  in  Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania,  told  of  the  problems  she  has 
been  having  since  being  cut  off  of  public  assistance  in  March 
of  1983.  Ms.  Smith  testified  that  she  had  difficulty  finding 
work  after  she  received  an  associate-  degree  in  data  processing 
from  Beaver  County  Community  College  in  1978. 

After  looking  for  work  for  some  time  she  landed  a minimum 
wage  job  with  Globe  Security  as  an  airport  guard  at  the  Pittsbur 
Airport.  She  held  this  position  for  about  two  years,  but  became 
frustrated  with  her  inability  to  advance.  In  July  1981  she 
moved  to  Cincinnati  to  lock  for  work.  She  lived  off  her  savings 
for  about  five  months,  could  not  find  a job  and  returned  to 
Pittsburgh  in  early  1932. 

From  early  1932  to  March  1933  she  received  general  assis- 
tance of  3154  a month,  and  375  in  food  stamps.  In  March  of  this 
year  she  was  cut  off  oublic  assistance  cursuant  to  P.L.  3 2 — ~ 5 
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Ms.  Smith  testified  that  her  sole  source  of  income  is  $75 
a month  in  food  stamps.  She  said  her  monthly  utility  bills 
include  $37  for  gas,  $17  for  light,  and  $13  for  the  phone. 

In  order  to  get  by  she  eats  only  one  meal 
a day  because  "...That's  all  I can  afford  off  $75  in  food  stamps, 
even  for  me,  by  myself." 

Ms.  Smith  is  currently  looking  for  work,  but  finds  it 
difficult  and  expensive  to  do  so  because  she  does  not  own  a car. 
In  October  she  sought  work  with  the  same  employer  on  three  dif- 


ferent occasions.  On  two  occasions  her  appointment  was  cancelled. 
She  did  not  get  the  job.  Her  transportation  costs  were  $5  per 
trip  and  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  her  to  feed  herself 
during  the  period  she  sought  work.  Ms.  Smith  said  that  she  had 
gone  to  school  in  order  to  put  the  poverty  of  her  childhood  behind 
her.  When  asked  how  she  felt  about  her  current  situation,  she 


replied : 


It's  beyond  description,  but  I can  tell  you  that  when 
I was  growing  up  with  ten  kids  in  my  family,  and  I 
knew  hunger  then  and  my  mother  always  taught  us  that 
if  we  wanted  anything  we  would  have  to  go  to  school 
and  work  for  it  in  order  to  get  it.  This  is  how  I was 
brought  up.  And  now,  I sacrificed  and  I went  to  school 
and  I worked  hard,  and  now  I'm  right  back  where  I 
started  in  my  childhood,  and  it's  1983.  And  now  I'm 
knowing  hunger  all  over  again,  I'm  knowing  that  I'm 
not  living,  just  existing,  wondering  day  upon  day 
exactly  how  I'm  going  to  survive.  My  mother  went 
through  that.  I saw  her  do  that,  and  I didn't  think 
that  I'd  have  to  grow  up  and  do  that. 

Nancy  McCartan,  a 37-year-old  high  school  educated  woman 
who  has  had  an  impressive  business  career  testified  that  she 
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Between  1975  and  1980  Ms.  McCartan  worked  as  vice  president 
for  administration  of  a national  computer  firm.  Her  salary  was 
$24,000  a year. 

In  January  1933  Ms.  McCartan  became  vice  president  and  part 
owner  of  a local  computer  firm.  At  that  time  she  sold  her  car 
in  order  to  support  herself  while  the  firm  got  started.  When 
the  firm's  business  declined  in  June  1983  she  could  not  pay  her 
rent,  fell  substantially  behind  in  her  payments  and  recently  had 
to  move  to  a new  location  which  costs  only  one  fourth  as  much  - 
but  does  not  have  a stove. 

She  testified  that  her  only  income  in  November  was  $25  she 
earned  by  typing  a paper  for  a private  individual.  Ms.  McCartan 
testified  that  she  was  found  ineligible  for  food  stamps  when  she 
applied  in  August.  In  addition,  she  said  she  was  ineligible  for 
unemployment  benefits  because  of  her  self-employed  status. 

Ms.  McCartan  testified  that  on  several  occasions  during  the 
last  few  months  she  has  survived  on  rice  and  water  --  once  for  thre 
days  running.  She  said  she  has  lost  30  pounds  in  the  last  year. 

She  said  she  had  sent  out  100  resumes,  but  has  been  found  overquali 
fied  and  rejected  because  employers  believed  she  would  scon  find  a 
beater  job. 

Ms.  McCartan  testified  that  she  has  a blood  clotting  problem 
known  as  DVT  which  requires  medication  costing  $30  a month.  She 
said  that  the  week  before  the  hearing  she  was  without  money  or 
food  of  any  kind  and  in  desperation  had  called  the  Hunger  Action 
Hotline.  When  asked  if  her  situation  was  unique  she  said: 
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I * 11  tell  you  how  unique  it  is.  By  the  time  I 
snap  my  fingers  I can  fill  my  living  room  with  people 
with  exactly  the  same  condition  I am  in.  Seif 
employed  people  who  don't  qualify  for  anything,  there 
are  people  that  nobody  has  heard  from  yet,  they  are 
not  in  the  statistic  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  nobody 
gives  a damn.  And  I want  to  know  where  everybody  has 
been  for  the  last  two  years. 

Jan  Ponteri  is  a 32-year-old  former  steelworker  who  testi- 
fied about  the  problems  unemployment  has  caused  for  his  family  and 
friends . 

Ponteri  formerly  worked  at  U.  S.  Steel  Company  in  Pittsburgh 
and  was  indefinitely  laid  off  by  that  firm  in  1974.  After 
exhausting  his  unemployment  benefits  in  mid-1976,  Ponteri  began 
to  work  in  the  construction  business  in  3utler  and  the  surrounding 
area,  both  on  his  own  and  with  other  construction  companies.  He 
earned  about  $14,000  annually  through  1979.  At  that  time  he  also 
bought  a house  in  Butler  for  $14,000. 

According  to  Ponteri,  with  the  closing  of  Pullman  Standard, 
Butler's  economy  took  a nose  dive  and  the  construction  business 
completely  dried  up.  He  said  he  tried  to  start  a limousine 
business  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a license.  In  early  1931  his 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Although  insurance  paid  his  note  to 
txhe  previous  owner,  he  lost  the  property  at  a sheriff's  sale 
because  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  taxes.  For  two  months  in  the  spring 
of  1931  he  and  his  wife  lived  in  their  car  and  he  says  he  often  had 


to  go  fishing  in  order  to  eat.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
in  a series  of  motels  in  the  area  and  trying  to  do  odd  jobs, 
this  existence  has  put  a serious  strain  on  his  marriage  and 
He  and  his  wife  have  seoarated  several  times  during  this  cer 
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Ear  lier  this  year  he  took  a room  at  the  YMCA  in  Pittsburgh. 

He  had  no  money  but  was  permitted  to  look  for  work  for  a time 
to  see  if  he  could  pay  the  rent.  However,  as  a result  of  living 
in  the  downtown  area  he  received  a number  of  parking  tickets  he 
could  not  pay  for.  His  car  was  confiscated  in  August.  Since  then 
he  and  his  wife  lived  for  two  months  in  a room  at  a local  fraternit 
house.  He  has  now  moved  to  an  apartment  on  James  Street  in 
Pittsburgh,  but  isn't  sure  how  to  pay  the  rent.  He  said  currently 
he  has  no  money,  no  furniture  in  his  house  and  no  food. 

Ponteri  has  just  enrolled  in  a retraining  program  which  will 
hopefully  lead  to  qualification  as  a robotics  technician.  When 
asked  if  the  training  program  provided  him  with  food  he  said, 

"The  irony  of  it  all  is  we've  lost  our  jobs,  we're  going  to  be 
retrained,  but  we  don't  know  where  our  next  meal  is  going  to 
come  from  until  we  can  get  through  this  training  and  go  back  to 
the  job  market." 

Ponteri  said  he  knows  many  other  people  in  similar  situations. 
"I've  seen  marriages  break  up,  people  who  were  married  a long  time, 
people  with  18  to  22  with  a company  who  are  walking  the  streets  anc 
don't  know  how  they're  going  to  feed  their  family.  They've  seen 
their  vehicles  towed  away  and  their  homes  taken  away  from  them. 

I've  seen  people  with  four  and  five  years  of  college  in  drafting 
and  engineering  working  in  a supermarket.  It's  not  too  good  a 
situation . " 


Ponteri  said  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  his  spirits 
up.  "Sometimes  it  seems  like  you're  just  getting  closed  in  from 

3.  — 
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Ms.  Julia  McCormack  testified  about  how  her  health 
problems  have  affected  her  ability  to  feed  herself. 

Ms.  McCormack  is  a 69-year-old  Polish  woman  who  lives  in 
the  Mount  Washington  section  of  Pittsburgh.  She  has  been  a 

widow  for  10  years.  She  owns  her  own  home.  She  receives  S360 

in  Social  Security  and  $10  in  food  stamps.  She  has  three  children, 
ages  50,  43,  and  36.  Her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  who  have 
two  children,  live  in  Beaver  County.  Both  are  unemployed.  In 
order  to  assist  her  daughter's  family,  she  has  taken  out  loans 
from  a local  finance  company.  She  says  she  must  help  make  their 

car  payments  so  her  son-in-law  can  look  for  work  and  make 

back  payments  on  his  house  in  order  to  avoid  foreclosure.  These 
notes  are,  in  effect,  a mortgage  on  her  house  that  costs  her 
$110  a month.  Her  other  expenses  include  $30  a month  for  elec- 
tric, $67  for  gas,  $9.70  for  water,  $20  for  phone,  $6  for  sewer. 

She  also  must  pay  city  taxes  of  $256  and  fire  insurance  of  $63  on 


an  annual  basis. 

Last  April,  Ms.  McCormack  had  a heart  attack.  Two  thousand 
dollars  of  the  hospital  bill  were  paid  by  Medicare.  She  is  now- 
receiving  dunning  letters  from  her  doctor  for  a $92  bill  and 
from  the  hospital  for  an  additional  $212.  For  this  reason,  she 
has  never  returned  to  the  clinic  at  the  hospital  for  treatment 
and  is  not  taking  two  drugs--telec tin  and  ender in--which  have 
been  orescribed. 
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MS.  McCORMACK:  They're  standing  out,  I only  have  Medicare  as 

far  as  Medicare  insurance,  and  they're  still 
standing  out,  3309. 


KENNEDY 


You  also  had  to  take  some  medicines. 


MS.  McCORMACK:  Yes,  but  I have  not  had  the  money  to  buy  the 

medication,  other  than  something  over  the 
counter  and  the  vitamins  I need  for  my 
arthritis.  And  I have  not  been  back  to  the 
hospital  or  the  office. 

KENNEDY:  Because  of  the  cost? 

MS.  McCORMACK:  Because  of  the  money. 

Ms.  McCormack  also  said  she  has  high  blood  pressure  and  is 
supposed  to  stay  on  a no-salt  fat-free  diet  but  is  unable  to  do 
so . 


Ms.  McCormack  testified  that  she  regularly  misses  meals  and 
is  very  dependent  on  emergency  food  services.  She  said  she 
usually  limits  herself  to  one  real  meal  a day.  On  occasion  she 
will  have  a bowl  of  oatmeal  for  breakfast.  Lunch  is  normally  a 
cup  of  tea. 

She  said  her  most  serious  food  problems  occur  whenever  any 
extra  item  --  such  as  the  annual  property  tax,  or  in  this  case 
the  small  doctor  bill  --  comes  due. 

Ms.  Geraldine  Smith  testified  about  the  difficulties  she 
has  had  feeding  herself  and  her  two  young  children.  Ms.  Smith 
said  she  was  unable  to  receive  WIC  supplements  when  she  was 
orecnant  with  her  second  child.  The  child  is  now  5 months  old 
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and  7 pounds  underweight.  Ms.  Smith  testified  that  she  is  new 
receiving  WIC  but  said  she  did  not  receive  last  month's 
supplement  because  she  was  told  she  had  to  obtain  a doctor's 
certificate  that  the  child  was  underweight. 

Ms.  Smith  indicated  that  her  youngest  child  gets  adequate 
nutrition  now  that  she  is  receiving  WIC  but  said  that  she  often 
goes  hungry  herself  so  that  the  other  child  can  eat.  "About 
the  23rd  or  24th  of  the  month  the  refrigerator  is  empty  and  I 
often  will  not  eat  at  all  myself." 

Ms.  Smith  testified  that  she  recently  moved  into  a public 
housing  unit  in  order  to  reduce  her  monthly  housing  costs.  She 
says  she  has  regularly  used  food  banks  to  supplement  her  own 
diet  over  the  last  year  and  a half  but  said  her  situation  has 
worsened  since  moving  because  the  closest  food  pantry  can  no 
longer  accept  new  participants. 

She  testified  that  she  had  been  using  the  food  bank  to  help 
her  at  the  end  of  the  month  when  she  runs  out  of  food  stamps. 
When  asked  what  she  does  now  that  she  cannot  use  the  food  bank 
s he  replied : 

Well,  I don't  eat.  I'm  like  probably  everybody 
else.  You  know,  I might  eat  one  meal.  My  kids  sit 
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at  my  feet  and  eat.  And  I worry  a lot  and  I get  mad 
a lot  and  I think  crazy  things  a lot  about  how  I'm 
going  to  eat.  The  last  week  of  the  month,  I probably 
don't  eat.  I might  eat  twice,  say  like  dinner,  but 
even  if  there's  no  meat  and  no  food  and  I can't  get  to 
a food  bank  to  get  cereal  and  cheese  and  bread,  then 
my  daughter--my  daughter,  not  me--will  eat  cereal  and 
cheese  and  bread  sandwiches  ail  week.  My  food  stamps, 
they  only  take  I'd  say  ten  days  of  food. 

Ron  Hegedus  is  a former  U.S.  Steel  employee  and  father 
of  four  who  described  the  difficulties  he  was  having  raising  and 
feeding  four  children  ages  14,  6,  4 and  3 without  any  income  or 
any  real  prospect  of  finding  a job. 

Hegedus  is  separated  from  his  wife.  He  testified  that  when 
he  worked  for  U.S.  Steel  he  earned  $625  every  two  weeks.  He 
currently  receives  the  maximum  $130  a week  in  unemployment  ben- 
efits, plus  $79  a month  for  .food  stamps.-  He  said  he  was  without  ..income 
for  the  last  two  weeks  of  October  but  because  of  the  recent  five- 
week  extension,  would  receive  unemployment  for  two  more  weeks. 

Hegedus  said  he  has  never  been  able  to  buy  enough  food  for 
his  children  since  being  laid  off  and  that  he  has  used  the  Steel- 
workers Unemployed  Charitable  Trust  once  a month  for  the  last  year 
and  a half.  He  said  the  union  food  bank  is  extremely  helpful 
because  it  is  the  only  way  to  pick  up  expensive  non-food  commod- 
ities like  shampoo  and  paper  products  which  can  no  longer  be 
purchased  with  food  stamps.  • 
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along  with  about  530,000  of  equity  he  has  in  it. 

He  said  the  bank  has  been  very  fair  but  he  is  going  to  lose 
the  house  around  Christmas.  He  has  applied  for  mortgage 
assistance  from  the  local  Presbyterian  Ministry,  but  was  told  they 
could  provide  him  with  $2,000,  at  most.  Hegedus  said  he  was 

told  to  save  the  last  two  weeks  of  his  unemployment  so  he  can 
afford  to  rent  for  a month  if  he  loses  his  home.  "Where  do  I 
move  for  one  month  with  four  kids,  and  how  do  I feed  them  if  I 
save  the  unemployment  check  for  the  rent?" 

Hegedus  testified  that  two  of  his  children  have  severe 
asthma  problems  which  have  required  repeated  hospitalization. 

He  said  he  had  great  difficulty  paying  for  the  drugs  necessary 
to  stabilize  the  condition.  When  asked  if  the  last  two  years 
had  had  an  impact  on  the  children  he  replied,  "I  like  to  think  not, 
but  obviously  it  has.  I remember  stories  about  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  seeing  it  on  television  and  the  only  thing  different  is 
theirs  was  in  black  and  white  and  now  oursis  in  full  color." 

Panel  II 

I heard  testimony  from  five  witnesses  with 
special  knowledge  about  and  involvement  with  emergency  food 
programs  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
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3arbara  Murock  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Hunger  Action 
Coaltion,  which  was  established  in  1975,  and  provides  direct 
assistance  for  hungerv  people.  Its  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
operates  a county-wide  hotline  for  those  facing  crisis  situations, 
their  Food  Network  and  Education  Program  helps  food  pantries  and 
food  banks  get  started,  and  the  Food  Stamp  Counseling  Program 
helps  people  find  out  if  they're  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

Ms.  Murock  testified  that  Hunger  Action  has  experienced 
dramatic  and  sustained  increases  in  the  demand  for  emergency  food. 
Requests  for  emergency  food  began  to  grow  dramatically  in  1931 
and  have  increased  by  over  60%  in  every  six-month  reporting  period 
since  then.  From  January  to  June  of  1983,  Hunger  Action  Hotline  — 
a call-in  emergency  food  line,  helped  over  7,000  people  with 
emergency  food  --  twice  as  many  as  in  all  of  1981.  All  told, 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  1933,  the  Coalition  provided  food 
assistance  to  4,706  households  or  15,267  people. 

Ms.  Murock  said  the  Coalition  has  found  it  necessary  to 
substantially  increase  their  resources  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  being  placed  on  them  by  the  needy.  In  an  effort  to  ease 
the  burden  of  growing  demand,  the  Coaltion  began  to  provide 
technical  assistance  for  church,  community  and  union  groups  to  sec 
up  their  own  distribution  systems.  During  the  last  year,  over 
30  new  food  pantries  have  been  established.  There  are  now  a 
total  of  220  serving  the  greater  Pittsburgh  area. 

Murock  said  programs  like  theirs  cannot  and  should  not  be 
considered  a substitute  for  adequately  funded  government  programs. 
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She  said  pantries  can  provide  only  emergency  stop  gap  help  for 
the  truly  needy  and  help  people  only  once, or  at  most  twice,  every 
six  months. 

Murock  also  discussed  the  Food  Stamp  program  the  coalition 
runs  to  advise  people  regarding  eligibility  to  receive  benefits. 
She  said  the  program  was  established  to  fill  the  gap  left  when 
Congress  eliminated  the  Food  Stamp  Outreach  program  in  1981. 
Murock  said  they  have  seen  hundreds  of  needy  people  who  are  going 
hungry  because  they  are  unaware  that  they  are  eligible  to  receive 
food  stamps.  She  said  there  has  been  a great  demand  for  their 
food  stamp  screening  service.  A recent  article  in  the  Pittsburgh 
press  about  their  prescreening  program  brought  in  178  clients  in 
two  days.  Of  1006  people  screened  in  the  last  six  months,  625 
were  eligible. 

She  also  testified  that  78  percent  of  the  people  who  called 
Hunger  Action  were  first-time  users  and  that  they  were  seeing 
growing  numbers  of  intact  families.  She  presented  a chart  to 
demonstrate  that  intact  families  now  exceed  ail  other  categories 
which  use  their  services.  Fully  81  percent  of  the  users  of 
emergency  services  are  either  single  or  two-adult  families. 

Ms.  Murock  testified  that  demands  are  now  so  great  that  the 
volunteer  system  may  be  breaking  down.  She  said  volunteers  are 
suffering  from  overwork  and  morale  is  a constant  problem.  She 
said  that  if  this  winter  produces  an  even  heavier  volume  of  calls 
as  many  expect,  programs  like  theirs  will  literally  collapse 
from  the  strain.  She  said  they  have  become  reluctant  to  advertis 
their  services  because  of  the  absolute  flood  of  inquiries  they 
receive  each  time  they  do. 
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Christopher  Rebstock  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Community  Food  Bank. 

The  Pittsburgh  Community  Food  Bank  is  a private,  nonprofit 
organization  established  by  the  Hunger  Action  Coalition  to  coilec 
warehouse,  and  distribute  surplus  and  salvage  foods.  The  food 
bank  collects  food  and  distributes  it  to  agencies  which  work  with 
people.  The  Food  Bank  has  over  250  member  agencies,  many  with 
more  than  one  location  or  feeding  center  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
The  Food  3ank ' s members  include  traditional  agencies,  churches, 
segments  of  the  Salvation  Army,  four  specific  depression  era-type 
soup  kitchens,  day  care  programs,  18  units  of  Meals-On-Wheels, 
emergency  food  box  programs,  homes  and  programs  for  the  elderly, 
nine  union-supported  centers,  women's  centers,  and  centers  focus- 
ing on  the  handicapped  .and  the  alcoholic. 

In  addition  to  this  local  effort,  the  food  bank  has  satellit 
distribution  centers  in  Erie  with  97  additional  outlets,  and  in 
Greensburg,  with  80  additional  outlets.  The  food  bank  also  has 
distribution  systems  in  Grafton,  West  Virginia;  Steubenville, 
Ohio;  (Jniontown,  Pennsylvania;  Washington,  Pennsylvania;  Wayne s- 
burg,  Pennsylvania;  and  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  Food  Bank  was  created  to  meet  the  need  for  a central 
distribution  point  to  coordinate  food  service  activities  in  the 
area.  Half  their  food  comes  from  businesses  such  as  supermarkets 
who  would  otherwise  throw  it  away  and  half  comes  from  Second 
Harvest . 

Rebstock  testiried  about  the  exponential  growth  of  the  Food 
Bank's  operation  during  the  past  two  years.  He  said  that  when  the 
Food  Bank  opened  its  doors,  it  had  six  agencies 
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enrolled  as  members,  all  serving  small  constituencies  in  their 
local  communities.  Recognition  of  the  Food  Bank  spread  quickly 
and  according  to  Rebstock  the  rate  of  growth  has  been  phenomenal. 
When  the  Food  Bank  opened  its  doors  in  1931,  it  distributed 
approximately  80,000  pounds  of  food  a month.  Today  it  distributes 
between  350-400,000  pounds  of  food  a month,  a 450  percent  increase. 
During  its  three  years  in  operation,  its  staff  has  increased  from 
2 to  14;  they  now  place  three  of  their  own  trucks  on  the  road 
every  day  to  pick  up  food  and  are  currently  in  a desperate  search 
to  find  a new,  larger  facility. 

Rebstock  said  that  growing  demand  required  the  food  bank  to 
put  its  warehouse  on  a six-day  schedule  last  spring.  They  new 
work  a full  eight-hour  shift  on  Saturday  and  recently  put  the 
weekday  warehouse  crew  on  shifts  for  the  lunch  hour  so  agencies 
could  continue  to  pick  up  food  throughout  the  day. 

Rebstock  said  that  despite  a rapid  expansion  of  their 
facilities  and  a tremendous  growth  in  the  number  of  agencies  it 
serves,  all  needs  are  not  being  met.  A moratorium  has  been  placed 
on  acceptance  of  new  agencies  which  want  to  participate  in  food 
distribution  programs.  He  said  the  food  bank  receives  application 
from  eight  to  ten  new  agencies  a month  which  must  be  turned  down. 

Rebstock  testified  that  creation  of  the  food  bank  had  been 
required  by  the  previously  chaotic  state  of  the  food  distribution 
system  in  western  Pennsylvania.  However,  Rebstock  said  he  thought 
efforts  to  improve  the  current  distribution  system  would  prove 
futile.  "Even  if  millions  more  dollars  and  other  resources  were 
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funnelied  into  private  initiatives,  they  would  still  not  be  the 
answer.  The  various  segments  of  the  private  sector  programs  are 
sponsored  by  a wide  spectrum  of  sources.  They  could  never  be 
drawn  together  to  form  a coherent,  centrally  operated  program." 

According  to  Rebstock,  the  most  efficient  way  to  solve  the 
growing  food  needs  is  to  improve  the  food  stamp  program. 


The  ultimate  solution  would  be  the  provision  of 
employment  opportunities  for  our  millions  of  unemployed 
and  fair  working  conditions  for  our  underemployed,  and 
adequate  services  for  those  unable  to  work.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  increased  funding  of  existing  federal 
programs  (food  stamps,  WIC,  child  nutrition,  etc.)  would 
make  a dramatic  difference.  These  programs,  especially 
food  stamps,  are  the  most  effective,  tried  and  true 
means  of  feeding  the  nation's  hungry  that  this  country 
has  known. 

Finally,  Rebstock  criticized  the  Reagan  Administration 
Commodities  Distribution  program  saying  that  they  could  never 
fill  the  gap. 

Even  if  the  program  were  operated  efficiently  and 
equitably,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
types  and  amounts  of  commodities  available  are  insigni- 
ficant in  light  of  the  nutritional  needs  of  our 
citizens--especially  in  light  of  the  additional 
millions  of  people  placed  in  need  by  the  current 
economic  and  budgetary  situation.  Millions  of  tons 
of  commodities  are  a nice  supplement  to  an  already 
supplementary  program,  but  their  value  is  cancelled 
out  by  the  costs  involved  in  making  them  available 
at  the  local  level. 


Dr.  Ian  Holzma.n,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  resident  Neonatologist  at 
MaGee  Women's  Hospital,  testified  on  the  impact  which  maternal, 
economic  and  nutritional  deprivation  has  on  infants  and  children. 

MaGee  is  the  largest  pediatric  services  hospital  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania  and  the  largest  private  obstetrical  hospital 
in  the  United  States.  The  10,000  deliveries  which  occur  there 
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each  year  represent  over  half  of  the  deliveries  in  the  Allegheny 
County  area.  Dr.  Holzman  testified  that  since  Pittsburgh  has  no 
city  or  county  hospitals,  MaGee ' s patients  represent  a wide 
cross  section  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Holzman  discussed  the  known  medical  evidence  on  the 
relationship  between  nutritional  health  and  infant  mortality, 
and  pointed  out  that  virtually  every  study  has  shown  that  poor 
results  and  poor  nutrition  are  directly  correlated,  and  that 
nutritional  intervention  improves  the  live  birth  rate. 

Dr.  Holzman  said  MaGee  has  experienced  a substantial  increase 
in  admissions  to  their  intensive  care  clinic--from  700  prematures 
in  1981  to  1,000  by  the  end  of  this  year.  He  said  that  a 
decline  in  nutritional  status  is  a key  factor  affecting  prematurity 
and  infant  health  and  pointed  out  that  there  has  been  a major 
shift  in  MaGee ' s patient  population  between  1931-1983. 

He  said  that  in  1981  a little  over  one-third  of  the  hospital's 
patients  had  parents  who  are  on  medical  assistance.  By  1933 
almost  one-half  of  the  babies  admitted  to  MaGee ' s neonatal  inten- 
sive care  unit  had  parents  who  are  receiving  assistance--a  30 
percent  increase.  He  said  that  women  appear  to  be  altering  their 
life  styles  in  ways  which  can  clearly  have  an  affect  on  nutrition. 
Many  women  have  been  forced  to  move  back  into  extended  familv 
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Finally,  Dr.  Holzman  discussed  the  recent  increase  in  white 
infant  mortality  which  has  occurred  in  Allegheny  County  and 
demonstrated  a direct  relationship  between  rising  unemployment 
and  white  infant  mortality  in  Allegheny  County. 

He  presented  a chart  which  showed  that  white  infant  mortality 
tracked  closely  with  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  Pittsburgh  during 
the  1970s.  He  concluded  that  dramatic  increases  in  unemployment 
suggest  that  a rapid  escalation  of  infant  mortality  can  be  expected 
in  the  months  ahead. 

Dr.  Holzman  concluded  by  arguing  that  cuts  in  funding  for 
health  and  nutrition  programs  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
end  of  the  "regular,  sustained  reduction  in  infant  mortality,  which 
we  have  come  to  expect." 

Leon  Lynch,  Vice  President  for- Civil  Rights  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  testified 
about  the  efforts  which  the  International  and  Steelworkers  local 
unions  have  undertaken  to  provide  emergency'  food  assistance  to 
their  members  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

"At  a time  of  massive,  permanent  job  dislocation  in  American 
sociecy,  we  have,  of  course,  witnessed  deep  slashes  in  federally- 
supported  assistance  programs  that  somewhat  ease  the  pain  and 
help  to  meet  basic  human  needs.  Meanwhile,  additional  assistance 
cutbacks  are  occurring  at  State  and  local  levels  in  many  areas. 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  one  of  the  states  hardest  hit  by 
these  hard  economic  times,  Governor  Richard  Thornburgh  has  pushed 
through  destructive  changes  in  our  welfare  law  under  which  "able- 
bodies"  persons  between  13  and  45  years  of  age  can  receive  benefit 
tor  only  three  months  a year,  however  extensive  may  be  their  searc 
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f or  work . " 

Lynch  also  described  the  activities  which  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  international  union  and  their  locals  to  assist  the 
needy.  He  said  these  voluntary  efforts  which  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  Steelworkers  and  others  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  are  the 
result  of  a very  clear  perception  of  an  overwhelming  need  for 
humanitarian  assistance. 

According  to  Mr.  Lynch  235  local  unions  receive  funds 

from  the  international  or  through  voluntary  donations  from 
members  for  the  purpose  of  running  food  banks  and  food  distributio 
networks.  It  is  estimated  that  over  30,000  union  families  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area  have  obtained  food  from  the  union  operated 
food  network.  Lynch  testified  that  the  international  has  made 
over  $200,000  available  to  local  unions  for  these  activities. 

He  then  described  the  operation  of  the  food  banks.  He  said 
that  in  most  cases  food  staples  themselves  are  distributed 
periodically  to  those  in  need,  but  that  "others  operate  on  a 
voucher  system,  which  can  be  used  at  area  grocery  stores." 

Lynch  said  that  significant  financial  support  comes  from  voluntary 
check-offs  from  the  wages  of  working  Steelworkers,  including  the 
union's  staff,  and  that  they  were  working  in  many  areas  to  extend 
the  check-off  systems,  which  require  agreement  of  the  employer. 

He  said  that  in  addition  many  locals  sponsor  and  run  fund-raising 
projects  "of  immense  imagination  and  variety"  in  order  to  aid  the 
food  banks. 


Mr.  Lvnch  said  that  the  Steelworkers  are  currently  conducting 
a nationwide  campaign  to  tell  union  members  how  no  set  up  voluntar 
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programs  to  assist  the  needy  and  are  distributing  thousands  of 
copies  of  a booklet  which  describes  how  to  set  up  a food  bank. 

— Sister  Anne  Rudiselle  is  the  co-founder  of  Intersection, 
a community  center  which  serves  the  needy  in  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania.  Intersection  was  founded  with  a $10,000  contribu- 
tion from  a local  builder  in  1972  and  has  been  sustained  since 
that  time  with  private  contributions  from  church  civic  groups 
and  individuals. 

Sister  Anne  testified  that  when  the  program  began,  Intersec- 
tion provided  clothing  and  housing  for  a handful  of  individuals 
in  the  McKeesport  ghetto  area.  The  program  was  soon  expanded  to 
provide  lunch  for  a handful  of  street  people  in  the  area.  3v  the 
mid-70s,  food  services  provided  for  30  to, 40  meals  a day  at  a 
cost  of  $300  to  $400  a month. 

According  to  Sister  Anne,  an  explosion  in  the  number  of 
people  seeking  food  assistance  occurred  in  1931  and  can  be  directl 
traced  to  the  very  rapid  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  Mon 
Valley . 

She  said  that  the  number  of  people  seeking  assistance  has 
skyrocketed  in  the  past  two  years.  "Hundreds  of  people  are 
coming  to  us  because  they  do  not  have  enough  food  for  themselves 
or  for  their  families.  Where  we  regularly  served  30  or  40  lunches 
each  day,  we  now  serve  a good  150  breakfasts  and  lunches." 

Intersection  previously  operated  solely  on  donations  of  food 
bur  because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  people  seeking 
help,  she  must  now  regularly  shop,  purchasing  100  pounds  of  ground 
beef  every  other  day,  200  chickens  a week,  50  quarts  of  milk  a 
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day  and  120  dozen  eggs  at  a time. 

In  past  years  an  occasional  bag  of  food  was  provided  to 
about  20  or  25  families  each  month.  Today,  Sister  Anne  testi- 
fied, that  number  of  bags  are  provided  in  any  given  hour. 

She  said  that  about  250  families  now  rely  on  Intersection  to 
supplement  their  food  supply. 

She  said  that  the  clientele  of  Intersection  has  changed 
dramatically  as  the  numbers  seeking  assistance  has  increased. 
She  said  that  today  they  see  many  young  men  without  homes  and 
families  with  children. 

Visit  to  Jubilee  Soup  Kitchen 

Following  the  hearing,  I visited  the  Jubilee 

Soup  Kitchen  at  2005  Wyandotte  Street  in  Pittsburgh.  Jubilee 
a walk-in  soup  kitchen  open  seven  days  a week,  365  days  a year 

Jubilee  was  opened  in  1979.  it  served  75  people  a day  at 
lunch  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Sister  Ligouri  Rossner , w 
runs  the  kitchen,  said  that  originally  most  of  the  participant 
were  older  men  but  that  recently,  particularly  in  the  last  yea 
women,  children,  and  families  have  been  using  the  kitchen  in  e 
increasing  numbers.  Overall  the  number  of  people  using  the 
kitchen  has  grown  to  between  200  to  300  a day. 

Sister  Ligouri  said  that  the  demand  for  services  by  famil 
has  grown  so  dramatically  that  a food  club  has  been  started  so 
that  families  for  whom  a daily  trip  to  the  soup  kitchen  is 
inconvenient  can  receive  assistance.  The  food  club  now  provid 
bags  of  food  on  a biweekly  basis  to  about  100  families. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  planners  and  service  provide 
as  well  as  the  general  opinion  in  the  community,  that  the  number 
of  people  in  need  of  food  in  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County,  and 
the  surrounding  four  county  SMSA  has  increased  dramatically  during 
the  past  two  years. 

The  principal  reasons  cited  were  the  recession's  deep  and 
lasting  impact  on  the  steel  industry;  the  corresponding  explosion 
in  the  rate  of  unemployment;  loss  of  unemployment  benefits  by 
long-term  unemployed;  stricter  public  assistance  eligibility 
requirements;  and  inadequacy  of  food  stamps.  While  the  progression 
from  unemployment  benefits  to  welfare  is  difficult  to  analyze, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  large  numbers  of  individuals  and 
families  are  falling  through  the  social  safety  net  in  Allegheny 
County . 

Requests  for  food  assistance  are  growing.  Most  voluntary 
agencies  that  provide  emergency  relief  report  that  demand  has 
doubled  during  the  last  year.  Soup  kitchens  report  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  individuals  using  their  services  in  the 
past  two  years,  with  demand  heaviest  in  the  last  weeks  of  the 
month.  Although  voluntary  efforts  to  assist  the  hungry  are  provid 
ing  essential  assistance,  all  participants  agreed  that  these  effo 
are  merely  scratching  the  surface.  Moreover,  since  the  full  im- 
pact of  unemployment  and  reduced  levels  of  assistance  are  yet  to 
be  felt,  local  experts  have  concluded  that  food 

assistance  needs  are  likely  to  grow  rather  than  diminish  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Some  pantries  have  stopped  accepting  new 
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participants.  Some  sections  with  very  high  rates  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  have  no  pantries  at  all. 

It  is  evident  that  the  existing  food  distribution  system  is 
not  meeting  current  needs  and  in  fact  may  be  unable  to  do  so. 

The  Pittsburgh  Community  Food  Bank  receives  applications  from  3 
to  10  new  agencies  a month  which  it  is  unable  to  serve.  Private 
sector  resources  have  been  stretched  thin,  as  have  demands  on 
volunteers  who  are  in  some  cases  reaching  the  breaking  point. 

Food  banks,  soup  kitchens,  and  emergency  food  pantries  provide 
vital  supplements  for  the  needy.  They  can  not  and  should  not 
be  expected  to  substitute  for  fair  and  adequately  funded  govern- 
ment programs  for  the  needy. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  evidence  was  Dr.  Ian  Holzman's 
testimony  concerning  the  relationship  between  unemployment  and 
white  infant  mortality  in  Allegheny  County.  The  clear  implica- 
tion of  his  findings  was  that  a future  rapid  escalation  in  infant 
mortality  can  be  expected  in  the  months  ahead.  That  spectre 
should  inform  the  decisions  of  policy  makers  at  every  level. 
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KENTUCKY 


I . Background 

Infomaui.cn  furnished  by  the  Labor  Market  Research  and 
Analysis  Branch  of  the  Kentucky  Cabinet  for  Human  Resources 
indicates  that  the  average  statewide  unemployment  rate  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1983  in  Kentucky  was  11.2%. 

In  addition,  the  unemployment  rate  does  not  include  dis- 
couraged unemployed  workers.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  Labor 
Market  Research  and  Analysis  Branch  that  if  those  workers  were 
included,  the  actual  unemployment  rate  would  be  considerably 
higher  than  the  official  rate,  and  that  this  would  hold  true  for 
each  county  in  the  state.  According  to  the  Kentucky  Task  Force 
on  Hunger,  63%  of  the  counties  in  Kentucky  have  double  digit 
unemployment . 

In  July  1982  the  Secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Cabinet  on  Human 
Resources  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Labor  urging  that  the 
discouraged  workers  be  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  unem- 
ployment rate. 

The  Kentucky  Task  Force  on  Hunger  provided  the  following 
information  concerning  food  programs  and  other  programs  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

--  For  the  first  eight  months  of  1983  the  average  number  of 
persons  participating  in  the  food  stamp  program  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky  was  606,000  compared  to  535,000  in 
1932  and  485,000  in  1930.  One  out  of  every  six  persons 
in  the  state  receives  feed  scamps.  The  number  of  persons 
potentially  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps  is  1,081,223. 
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In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  on  the 
program,  27,000  persons  lost  their  qualification  for  food 
stamps  following  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
(03RA)  of  1331. 

--  Of  the  190,000  households  now  participating,  57%  have 

children  under  age  15;  90%  have  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level;  47%  have  annual  incomes  less  than  $3,600  and  17% 
have  no  income . 

Participation  in  the  free  school  lunch  program  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  1933  as  it  was  in  1930  --  about  205,000 
students.  However,  participation  in  the  reduced  price  school 
lunch  program  has  decreased  from  42,690  in  1980-31  to  31,769  in 
1982-33,  presumably  because  of  the  increase  in  cost  to  the  quali- 
fying student  from  20b  to  40b. 

While  the  WIC  program  participation  has  increased  12%  since 
1980,  the  potentially  eligible  population  has  increased  by  77%. 
There  are  approximately  60,000  persons  participating  in  the 
program  but  over  167,575  persons  are  eligible.  Increased  funding 
for  the  program  from  the  Jobs  Bill  in  mid-1983  increased  partici- 
pation by  10,000  persons.  Those  funds  are  now  depleted  and  there 
is  not  sufficient  funding  to  increase  participation  further. 

There  also  used  to  be  an  outreach  program  but  that  is  no  longer 
the  case. 
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all  programs  and  some  have  seen  an  increase  of  more  than  400%. 

Some  are  not  keeping  up  with  the  demand. 

According  to  the  United  Way  of  America,  The  Jobs  Bill  of 
19S3  resulted  in  an  allocation  to  Kentucky  of  $873,127  through 
the  state  and  $671,122  through  United  Way. 

As  of  September  1933,  13.6  million  pounds  of  cheese  had  been 
distributed  in  the  state  under  the  Surplus  Commodities  Program. 
Current  allocations  are  serving  277,993  households.  The  allot- 
ment of  cheese  for  the  state  of  Kentucky  is  schedule  to  increase. 

As  a result  of  OBRA  in  1981,  31,000  persons  in  Kentucky  lost 
their  benefits.  75%  of  AFDC  recipients  with  earned  incomes  lost 
their  benefits.  Two  parent  families  are  generally  ineligible  for 
AFDC  benefits  regardless  of  their  need.  95%  of  the  heads  of 
households  among  recipients  are  women.  Even  those  who  do  qualify 
for  AFDC  do  not  receive  much.  A family  of  four,  for  example, 
receives  $2320  a year.  The  poverty  level  for  a family  of  four  is 
$9900  a year. 

Southeastern  Kentucky 

The  economy  of  Southeastern  Kentucky  is  almost  completely 
dependent  on  the  coal  industry.  When  that  industry  is  depressed, 
as  it  is  today,  the  economy  of  the  entire  area  is  depressed. 

Unemployment  is  very  high.  All  of  the  counties  in  the  area 
have  double  digit  unemployment.  According  to  the  President  of 
District  30  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  area,  over  50%  of  its  members  are  out  of  work  and  a majori 
of  these  members  have  exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits. 
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The  maximum  unemployment  benefits,  while  they  last,  amount  to 
only  $140  a week. 

Many  persons  receiving  unemployment  benefits  are  not  eligible 
for  either  food  stamps  or  Medicaid.  When  unemployment  benefits 
run  out,  such  persons  usually  become  eligible  for  food  stamps  but 
the  food  stamps  often  do  net  last  beyond  the  third  week  of  the 
month.  They  may  or  may  not  be  eligible  for  Medicaid,  depending  on 
their  assets  and  family  situations.  Also,  single  persons  or 
couples  without  children  generally  do  not  qualify  for  Medicaid. 

The  state  of  Kentucky  does  not  have  a General  Assistance  program. 


II . Forum  and  Other  Activities 

On  November  23,  1983,  accompanied  by 

Congressman  Carl  Perkins  of  the  7th  District  of  Kentucky,  i visited 
Letcher  and  Floyd  Counties  in  Southeastern  Kentucky.  The  official 
unemployment  rate  for  Letcher  County  is  27.9%,  the  highest  of  any 
county  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  The  official  unemployment  rate 
for  Floyd  County  is  13.6%.  As  noted  above,  the  actual  rate  is 
much  higher. 

The  trip  began  with  a tour  of  the  water  treatment  plant  in 
Jenkins,  Kentucky  in  Letcher  County.  The  plant  which  was  built  in 
1912  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  A new  water  system  is 
desperately  needed.  The  drinking  water  in  the  area  had  been 
polluted  for  the  past  two  months  and  the  residents  had  not  been 
able  to  drink  the  water  unless  it  was  boiled.  Sporadic  efforts 
to  improve  one  system  have  been  only  stop-gap  and  temporary  in 


nature . 
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Congressman  Perkins  and  I then  travelled  by 
car  to  Floyd  County  where  they  visited  two  creeks  called  3ig  Mud 
and  Little  Mud,  named  for  branches  of  Mud  Creek  near  Grethel, 
Kentucky.  We  talked  to  the  members  of  three  families. 

Two  brothers,  Jerry  and  William  Hunter;  have  been  living 
for  a year  in  a small  converted  camper.  A third  brother, 
Ronald  Hunter,  has  been  living  for  the  same  length  of  time 
in  an  even  smaller  adjacent  converted  camper.  The 
campers  have  coal  stoves  which  present  a constant  risk  of 
fire.  A fourth  brother,  Herbert, lives  in  a windowless 
shack  nearby.  The  brothers,  who  are  in  their  twenties  are 
all  unemployed  and  their  only  source  of  income  is  $75  a 
month  each  in  food  stamps.  They  formerly  worked  in  coal 
mines  but  were  laid  off.  They  do  not  have  any  medical 
insurance  coverage . 

There  were  a number  of  other  dilapidated  houses  in  the 
area.  One  man  was  living  in  a school  bus. 

Rosanne  Hall,  her  two  small  children  and  her  mother  were 
living  in  an  apartment  in  what  was  formerly  a barn.  The 
rent  is  $150  a month.  They  had  been  without  electricity 
for  one  month.  It  had  been  turned  off  because  they  could 
not  pay  the  bill.  They  had  also  been  without  heat  for  a 
week  for  the  same  reason.  The  heat  had  been  turned  on 
the  day  before  the  visit  only  because  someone  gave  them 
the  money  for  a container  of  gas. 
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--  The  Norman  Damron  family  consists  of  the  parents,  eight 

children,  and  their  spouses  and  twenty-three  grandchildren. 
The  parents  live  in  a heme  that  was  renovated  with  black 
lung  award  funds.  One  of  the  daughters  and  her  husband 
and  family  live  in  a rundown  house  next  to  the  parents' 
house.  The  rest  of  the  children  and  their  families  live 
in  shacks  on  the  hillside  surrounding  the  parents  heme. 

They  have  no  plumbing  or  running  water.  The  Damron's  five 
sons  and  three  sons-in-law  are  all  unemployed  and  their 
only  source  of  income  is  food  stamps. 

Congressman  Perkins  and  I then  toured  the 
nearby  Mud  Creek  Clinic  in  Grethel,  Kentucky. 

The  clinic  was  started  in  1973  by  Eula  Hall,  a Social  Worker. 
She  started  the  clinic  because  there  was  no  readily  available 
health  care  in  the  area  of  15,000  inhabitants.  The  clinic  was 
first  housed  in  a small  house  in  a hollow.  It  was  moved  shortly 
thereafter  into  Eula  Hall's  own  home.  She  and  her  family  moved 
into  a trailer.  Her  home  was  remodeled  with  volunteer  help  to 
accommodate  the  clinic.  It  remained  there  until  June  1983  when 
it  burned  down.  Eula  Hall  was  able  to  obtain  two  wide  bodied 
trailers  and  moved  the  clinic  into  there  where  it  is  today.  She 
has  recently  obtained  a $320,000  grant  through  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  to  build  a new  clinic  on  an  adjacent  piece 
of  land.  To  obtain  the  grant  she  had  to  raise  $80,000  on  her  cwn 
from  donations  from  local  citizens,  companies  and  church  groups. 
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Since  1977  the  clinic  has  come  under  the  jursidiction  of  the 
3ig  Sandy  Health  Care  System  which  is  funded  by  HHS . 

The  clinic's  employees  now  include  two  full-time  physicians, 
one  part-time  physician,  a registered  nurse,  two  practical  nurses, 
a family  nurse  practitioner,  a pharmacist  and  a laboratory 
technician . 

The  clinic  has  a sliding  fee  scale  and  treats  indigent 
patients  without  charge.  The  clinic  serves  about  50  patients 
a day . 

In  addition  to  running  the  clinic,  Eula  Hall  engages  in 
unending  home  visitations  and  represents  the  area  citizens  as  a 
social  worker  in  applications  and  hearings  concerning  food  stamps, 
SSI,  AFDC , black  lung  and  other  benefits. 

Following  the  tour  of  the  clinic,  Congressman  Perkins 
and  I travelled  by  car  through  Floyd  and  Knott 

Counties  to  Fleming-Neon  in  Letcher  County  where  a public  forum 
was  held  in  the  Senior  Citizens  Center.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
had  held  a hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty  in  Fleming-Neon  in  February  1963.  The  subject  of 
the  hearing  was  Hunger  and  Poverty. 

At  the  public  forum  Ann  Joseph,  the  Director  of  the  Kentucky 
Task  Force  on  Hunger  presented  an  overview  of  the  increasing  food 
programs  in  response  to  increasing  food  needs  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky.  She  presented  facts  and  charts  to  detail  the  scope  of 
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She  made  note  of  the  fact  that  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  had  held  a hearing  in  Fleming-Neon  in  1963  which,  along 
with  the  publication  of  Hunger  in  America  and  the  investigative 
work  of  physicians  sponsored  by  the  Field  Foundation,  had 
"effectively  documented  the  existence  of  widespread  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  affecting  million's  of  children,  adults  and  the 
elderly  in  depressed  communities  across  the  nation."  She  said 
that  a series  of  events  were  set  in  motion  which  culminated  in 
the  further  development  and  extension  of  the  Food  Stamp  program, 
the  School  Lunch  program,  WIC  and  other  programs. 

She  noted  further  that  in  1977  the  Field  Foundation  had 
sent  the  team  of  physicians  back  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  o 
the  programs  and  they  had  found  that  the  programs  had  made  a 
significant  difference  in  nutrition. 

She  said  that  the  implementation  of  the  Omnibus  3udget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  however  "had  a devastating  effect  on 
low  income  Americans  across  the  nation,  and  of  course,  here  in 
Kentucky."  She  said  that  in  Kentucky  thousands  of  people  had 
lost  their  benefits  under  the  Food  Stamp  program,  AFDC  and 
Medicaid.  She  said  that  following  the  initial  reduction  in 
participation  in  these  programs,  the  participation  began  to 
increase  as  unemployment  increased  and  the  recession  deepened. 

Mrs.  Joseph  said  that  poverty  was  no  longer  limited  to  the 
long  term  jobless  but  now  encompassed  the  "new  poor"  --  those 
who  had  held  jobs  for  years  who  were  new  unemployed,  many  withou 
nope  or  returning  to  their  place  of  employment.  She  said  the 


gains  made  in  the  seventies  were  halted  and  a backward  movement 
began  to  be  seen. 

She  said  "requests  for  emergency  food  assistance  commencing 
in  October  1981  increased  significantly  and  by  late  1981,  the 
increased  requests  could  be  described  as  an  explosion." 

"Local  communities  have  heard  the  cries  for  assistance  and 
valiant  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  those  in  need.  But 
we  must  clearly  understand  the  limitations  of  private  voluntary 
efforts.  There  are  just  not  enough  funds  available  in  the  private 
sector  to  sustain  those  who  have  been  terminated  from  the  Food 
Stamp  program,  AFDC , or  SSI,  or  others  who  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits." 

"...  We  maintain  that  government  has  a responsibility  to 
assist  citizen's  for  whom  the  economy  has  failed  to  provide 
sufficient  resources  and  we  urge  you  to  carry  this  message  back 
to  Washington.  Present  Administration  policies  are  exacerbating 
an  already  untenable  situation.  We  must  not  allow  hunger  to, 
once  again,  become  a way  of  life  for  millions  of  Americans." 


Citizens  from  Southeastern  Kentucky  then  presented  compel 
testimony  of  the  hardships  facing  many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
including  the  inadequacy  of  food. 

--  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Madison  related  how  they  had  both  been 
without  any  food  for  three  days  the  preceding  week . They  said 
that  Tula  Hall  found  out  about  their  plight  and  gave  them  food 
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"Thev  run  out  and  we  didn't  have  no  more  money...  if  it 
weren't  for  Eula  and  them  at  the  clinic  we  would  have  probably 
starved  without  them,"  Mr.  Madison  said. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  live  in  a dilapidated  house  on  the  side 
of  a mountain  far  back  in  a hollow.  They  have  no  car  and  there 
is  no  public  transportation.  Mr.  Madison  said  they  have  no 
inside  plumbing  or  running  water.  Their  only  furniture  is  a bed. 
They  have  a refrigerator  and  did  have  a coal  stove,  but  someone 
had  recently  stolen  it  from  the  house.  They  had  been  living 
without  heat  since  that  time. 

Leroy  Madison,  who  is  29  years  old,  said  he  served  in  the 
Army  for  four  years  and  then  worked  in  the  mine  for  six  years 
until  he  was  laid  off  over  a year  ago.  He  said  his  unemployment 
benefits  are  exhausted. 

He  said  they  pay  $50  a month  rent  for  their  house  which  he 
"works  off"  by  doing  handy  work  for  his  landlord  for  which  he  is 
paid  $2.00  an  hour.  He  said  their  only  income  is  $100  a month  in 
food  stamps  which  they  said  run  out  after  three  weeks. 

Mrs.  Madison,  who’  is  13  years  of  age,  has  been  receiving 
prenatal  care  at  the  Mud  Creek  Clinic  whenever  she  can  get  there. 
She  said  she  is  concerned  about  the  imminent  birth  of  her  baby 
and  how  they  are  going  to  pay  for  it.  They  have  no  medical 
insurance . 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hall  said  they  live  in  a rented  home 
in  Weeksburv,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Hall  who  is  43  said  he  started 
working  when  he  was  sixteen  and  had  worked  at  a mine  for  five 
years  when  he  was  laid  off  in  March  1982.  He  has  not  been 
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able  to  find  work  since  then.  The  Hall's  have  three  children 
ages  15,  13,  and  9. 

Mr.  Hall  said  his  unemployment  benefits  ran  out  in  July  of 
this  year  and  their  only  income  is  $300  a month  in  food  stamps. 
They  receive  rent  assistance  from  HUD  which  pays  their  monthly 
rent  of  $157.  Since  they  receive  benefits  from  the  HUD  program, 
they  are  not  eligible  for  the  Energy  Assistance  program  to  help 
with  their  heating  bills.  They  are  eligible  for  Medicaid  but  to 
keep  it  Mr.  Hall  said  he  has  to  report  every  three  months  the 
details  of  looking  for  24  different  jobs  on  24  different  days. 

They  have  a car  which  does  not  run  and  they  have  no  money  to 
repair  it.  There  is  no  public  transportation. 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  their  food  stamps  run  out  during  the 
third  week  of  every  month  and  there  are  many  things  such  as  toilet 
tissue,  soap  and  other  domestic  necessities  that  they  cannot  buy 
with  food  stamps.  "Three  hundred  dollars  in  food  stamps  won't 
feed  my  family  of  five  with  three  growing  boys  for  a full  month.... 
Mr.  Hall  said.  He  added,  "I  don't  want  the  government  to  give  me 
anything  --  all  I want  is  a decent  job  so  I can  provide  for  my 
family . . . . " 

--  Mrs.  Norma  Wilson  of  Jeff,  Kentucky  is  49  years  old  and 
said  she  recently  had  a mastectomy.  Mrs.  Wilson  said  her  husband 
has  been  mentally  ill  since  he  served  in  the  Korean  War  and 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 

She  said  her  daughter  and  her  daughter's  husband  are  separated 
and  she  takes  care  of  her  grandchild  a great  deal  of  the  time. 
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Mrs.  Wilson  said  she  has  no  medical  insurance  and  does  not 
qualify  for  Medicaid.  Her  husband  receives  a Social  Security 
Disability  payment  of  $401  a month.  She  said  she  has  to  make 
monthly  mortgage  payments  of  $167  a month  on  her  mobile  home. 

She  said  she  currently  owes  medical  bills  amounting  to  over 
$3000  and  does  not  know  how  she  is  going  to  pay  them.  She  has  to 
travel  to  the  University  of  Kentucky  Medical  Center  for  treatment 
and  her  daughter  drives  her  in  their  1964  automobile.  She  said 
it  costs  $20  for  gas  just  to  go  there  and  back. 

Mrs.  Wilson  said  she  also  has  a gastric  hernia  and  medica- 
tion alone  costs  over  $100  a month. 

She  said  that  her  food  stamps  always  run  out  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  She  said,  "I've  got  $5.00  in  food  stamps  left 
right  now."  She  used  to  keep  a vegetable  garden  but  is  no  longer 
able  to  do  so  because  of  her  health. 

--  Leroy  Boggs  from  Ovenforks,  Kentucky  is  28  years  old, 
married  and  has  two  children,  ages  4 and  5.  He  said  he  and  his 
family  live  in  a snail  two  room  house  that  has  no  plumbing  or 
running  water.  He  said  he  has  been  unemployed  for  two  years 
since  being  laid  off  as  a coal  miner  and  cannot  find  a job.  His 
unemployment  benefits  have  expired  and  their  only  income  is  $253 
a month  in  food  stamps  which,  he  said,  run  out  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  When  that  happens  they  walk  to  his  parent ' s heme 
two  and  half  miles  away.  He  said  he  had  a car  but  had  to  sell  it 
His  parents  are  on  a fixed  income  and  neither  are  in  good 
health.  His  mother  is  diabetic  and  it  has  affected  her  left  leg 
so  that  she  cannot  walk.  His  father  has  black  lung  and  gets  cut 
of  breath  very  easily. 
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He  said  the  access  to  the  outside  world  from  his  parents' 
heme  is  a swinging  bridge  which  Leroy  and  his  brother  had  to 
rebuild  themselves  after  last  year's  flood. 

Mr.  Boggs  said  his  wife  is  in  poor  health  and  has  been  in 
and  cut  of  hospitals.  They  are  not  eligible  for  Medicaid  because 
he  does  not  have  enough  quarters  in.  He  said  his  four  year  old 
boy  should  have  his  tonsils  out  but  they  cannot  afford  it  and  his 
daughter  is  "sickly." 

Mrs.  Ireland  Boyd  said  she  and  her  husband  were  living  in 
Texas  in  1982  where  he  was  employed  in  the  landscaping  business 
and  she  was  employed  as  a nurse's  aide  in  a nursing  home.  They 
have  two  children  ages  4 and  5.  She  said  they  returned  to  Kentucky 
in  March  1983  when  his  mother  became  ill  and  was  subsequently 
hospitalized  for  a stroke.  They  lived  in  his  mother's  house  for 
a while  but  moved  out  because  of  family  friction.  They  had  spent 
ail  of  their  funds  coming  back  from  Texas  and  intended  to  go  back 
but  they  had  no  money.  They  found  a trailer  and  his  mother 
offered  to  pay  the  first  month's  rent.  Mr.  Boyd  then  had  his  toe 
cut  off  by  a lawnmower.  While  he  was  in  the  hospital  and  unable 
to  pay  the  rent,  they  were  evicted.  She  said  they  then  lived  in 
a car  for  two  weeks.  She  said  they  managed  to  feed  their  children 
but  had  little  for  themselves.  "...  I was  about  ready  to  call  it 
quits.  I mean  I was  about  to  give  up.  Then  we  heard  about  Eula 
Hail,"  she  said.  They  went  to  see  Eula  Hall  at  the  clinic. 

Eula  Hall  was  able  to  locate  a vacant  house  on  a mountainside 
and  gave  them  sleeping  blankets,  pots  and  pans  and  a coal  stove. 

The  heme  has  no  plumbing  or  running  water.  "...  it's  not  a very 
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good  house  but,  you  know,  it's  a roof.  We  have  to  go  up  the  hill 
to  the  bathroom,  around  the  hill  for  water  and  down  the  hill  for 
drinking  water."  They  are  living  there  now  with  no  income  other 
than  $253  a month  in  food  stamps.  They  are  not  eligible  for 
Medicaid  and  have  not  been  able  to  find  work. 

Mrs.  Beverly  Woliver  of  Williamsburg,  Kentucky  is  25  years 
old  and  her  husband  is  23.  They  both  were  attending  college  and 
near  completion  when  they  married.  They  had  to  leave  college  to 
make  enough  money  to  have  their  family.  They  have  three  children 
ages  3,  2 and  9 months.  Mrs.  Woliver  said  that  her  husband  was 
laid  off  his  job  as  a miner  in  April  1983.  He  just  received  an 
extension  of  his  unemployment  benefits  of  $140  a week  which  will 
run  out  in  10  weeks.  They  receive  $145  a month  in  food  stamps 
which,  she  said  run  out  after  two  and  a half  weeks. 

They  live  in  a four  room  house  which  they  rent.  They  had  to 
give  up  their  telephone.  She  said  they  have  two  bank  loans  which 
they  made  while  he  was  working  to  fix  their  car  and  consolidate 
bills.  They  have  to  pay  $150  a month  on  one  loan  and  $67  on  the 
other.  She  said  they  do  not  qualify  for  Medicaid  because  of  her 
husband's  unemployment  benefits. 

She  said  her  parents  who  live  nearby  try  to  help  but  are  not 
able  to  do  much.  Her  father  is  disabled  and  unemployed.  He 
worked  for  the  railroad  for  19  years  but  is  not  old  enough  to 
collect  a pension.  He  was  turned  down  for  Social  Security  dis- 
ability. Her  mother  works  and  makes  $130  a week  but  has  to  travel 
75  miles  a day  to  and  from  work. 
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Mrs.  Woliver  said  that  she  and  her  husband  often  eat  one 
meal  a day  so  that  their  children  can  have  three. 

Another  panel  of  witnesses  told  of  their  first-hand  obser- 
vations in  connection  with  daily  contacts  with  poor  people. 

--  Eula  Hall  of  the  Mud  Creek  Clinic  talked  about  the  many 
people  she  sees  who  have  to  make  choices  between  heating  their 
homes  or  eating,  and  going  to  the  doctor  or  paying  utility  bills. 
She  told  of  people  being  without  heat  or  electricity  and  of 
people  unable  to  get  proper  medical  care.  She  talked  about  the 
gaps  in  the  system  through  which  too  many  people  fall  because 
they  do  not  qualify  for  benefits  they  need. 

"People  are  suffering,  people  are  hungry,  people  are  cold 
and  people  are  sick,"  she  said,  "and  it's  because  of  the  cutbacks 
in  all  the  federal  programs  that  was  intended  to  help  people.... 
People  cannot  live  on  food  stamps  alone.  You  can't  pay  utility 
bills  with  food  stamps....  If  you  get  sick  and  you're  on  a fixed 
income  you  either  pay  your  doctor  bill  and  go  to  the  hospital  or 
you  stay  home  sick  and  pay  your  bills." 

She  told  of  pregnant  women  who  they  treat  at  the  clinic  up 
until  the  time  of  delivery  but  then  have  trouble  getting  them 
into  hospitals  for  delivery  because  the  doctors  want  a down  pay- 
ment which  they  don't  have. 

She  also  told  of  visiting  a young  pregnant  woman  who  she 
found  living  in  a barn  with  no  electricity,  no  water,  no  plumbing 
and  the  only  furniture  was  a bed.  She  had  no  money  to  pay  a 
doctor  who  was  demanding  3400  down  before  delivery. 
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Mrs.  Hall  also  talked  about  her  work  representing  disabled 
persons  as  a social  worker.  "...  People  who  have  been  disabled 
10-15  years  are  now  being  told  that  they  are  able  to  work.  The 
benefits  have  terminated  and  there  are  no  jobs  and  these  older 
people  are  without  incomes.  They  are  having  to  rely  on  food 
stamps  only  and  it's  disastrous  for  old  people.  They're  losing 
their  cars,  they're  losing  their  homes...  it's  just  tragic  that 
our  country  has  come  to  the  point  where  our  sick  and  disabled  and 
injured...  are  having  to  suffer  like  they're  suffering  due  to 
cutback  in  federal  money." 

Dr.  Ellen  Joyce  of  the  Mud  Creek  Clinic  told  about  the  many 
patients  who  come  to  the  clinic  who  have  no  income  other  than  food 
stamps.  She  told  of  visiting  houses  with  floors  of  boards  or  dirt 
and  open  coal  or  wood  fires,  sometimes  without  running  water  and 
sometimes  without  electricity.  She  talked  of  the  difficulty  of 
cooking  and  personal  hygiene  under  those  conditions.  She  also 
talked  about  doctors  refusing  to  see  patients  unless  they  paid  in 
advance  or  had  insurance. 

She  talked  about  people  being  hungry  and  about  families  being 
under  great  stress  from  the  ravages  of  unemployment  which  is  lead- 
ing to  family  dysfunction,  anxiety  and  child  abuse.  She  cited 
the  erosions  of  benefits  and  their  effect  on  the  poor.  She  said 
"the  fabric  of  our  society  is  being  woven  with  worn  thread." 

She  also  told  of  pregnant  women  whose  only  income  is  food 
stamps  who  delay  prenatal  care  because  of  lack  of  funds  and  patient 
who  need  the  care  of  specialists  having  no  access  to  them  because 
of  lack  of  funds. 
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Dr.  Joyce  said  that  the  witnesses  who  testified,  "are  not  the 
exceptions....  These  are  representative  that  we  can  multiply  by  at 
least  a thousand  and  I could  find  them  for  you  if  you  gave  me  two 
weeks . . . . " 

Barbara  Freyenberger , the  head  nurse  on  the  pediatric  floor 
of  the  Hazard  Appalachian  Hospital  in  Hazard,  Kentucky  talked  about 
seeing  an  increasing  number  of  failure  to  thrive  infants  in  more 
advanced  stages. 

"I  have  seen  the  number  of  hospitalized  failure  to  thrive 
infants  and  children  increase  in  number  and  severity  in  these  last 
three  years,"  she  said.  She  attributed  this  increase  to  lack  of 
education  of  young  mothers,  the  lack  of  resources  and  most 
importantly  the  elimination  of  a federally  funded  infant  and  child 
care  program  called  Infant  Care. 

She  said  there  is  a need  for  increased  funds  and  additional 
staff  for  the  WIC  program  to  meet  the  growing  needs.  She  cited 
one  example  of  an  infant  not  served  by  the  WIC  program  "which 
came  from  a home  where  the  only  food  source  found  by  the  heme 
health  nurse  was  a box  of  dry  cereal.  There  was  no  money  for 
other  food  as  formula,  at  the  time."  She  said  Infant  Care  program, 
which  was  eliminated,  provided  follow  up  care  of  infants  from 
birth  to  two  years  of  age.  She  said  the  infants  and  children  were  see: 
in  their  homes  at  regular  intervals  which  provided  a quicker  method 
to  pick  up  failure  to  thrive  infants  and  at  the  same  time  an 
opportunity  to  educate  the  mothers  in  proper  nutrition. 

"I  have  seen  three  and  four  month  old  infants  who  weigh  only 
a few  pounds  more  than  their  birth  weight.  They  look  like  tired 
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little  old  men...  no  child  should  be  deprived  of  the  nutrition 
needed  to  develop  healthy  bodies  and  productive  minds  at  this 
crucial  growing  state,"  she  concluded. 

Sister  Betty  Cahill  of  the  St.  Vincent's  Mission  in  Doud, 
Kentucky  told  of  her  observations  in  her  daily  outreach  program. 
She  cited  evidence  of  malnutrition,  particularly  among  the  elderly, 
the  lack  of  adequate  refrigeration  and  the  inadequacy  of  food 
stamps  as  a sole  source  of  income. 

She  said  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  existing  food  programs, 
people  would  be  starving.  She  said  that  last  summer  the  Mission 
received  $12,000  in  FEMA  funds  and  set  up  4 emergency  food 
centers  staffed  by  volunteers  which  passed  out  boxes  of  food  2 or 
3 times  a week.  They  served  600  families  in  three  months  until 
the  funds  ran  out.  She  said,  "we  probably  could  have  doubled  that 
number  if  we  had  the  funds.  People  were  turned  away  because  as 
fast  as  we  could  get  the  food  to  the  center,  the  food  would  be 
gone.  Most  of  these  people  were  on  food  stamps  only,  no  other 
income."  She  said  the  need  is  still  very  much  there. 

Sister  Cahill  added,  "My  experience  with  our  people  has  been 
that  they  live  in  fear  most  of  the  time.  Fear  that  they  are  going 
to  lose  what  food  stamps  they  do  have,  what  disability  benefits 
they  may  have.  Fear  that  the  federal  government  is  going  to  cut- 
back in  some  other  area  that's  going  to  affect  them. . . Fear  that 
they're  going  to  lose  their  homes.  So  many  burn  during  the  winter 
because  of  poor  heating  systems  or  electrical  systems.  Thev  live 
as  an  oppressed  people." 
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The  final  panel  of  witnesses  addressed  the  serious  problems 
affecting  Southeastern  Kentucky  and  particularly  Letcher  County, 
where  the  forum  was  held. 

Judge  Rubin  Watts,  who  directs  the  food  distribution  in 
Letcher  County  summarized  these  programs.  He  cited  the  dramatic 
growth  of  emergency  food  meals  served  in  Letcher  County  when  FEMA 
funds  were  made  available  last  summer.  On  the  first  day,  on 
July  18,  only  36  meals  were  served.  By  the  end  of  October  they 
were  serving  836  meals  daily  --  almost  500  of  these  were  being 
served  in  Fleming-Neon,  the  cite  of  the  forum,  which  has  a popula- 
tion of  1500. 

Judge  Watts  said  the  funds  ran  out  and  they  had  to  discon- 
tinue the  program.  He  said  that  some  of  the  people  who  benefited 
from  that  program  are  now  going  hungry. 

From  December  1982  when  the  first  allocation  of  surplus 
cheese  was  received,  until  today  over  464,000  pounds  of  cheese 
and  over  215,000  pounds  of  butter  have  been  distributed  to  over 
6,000  families  in  Letcher  County. 

Ernie  Justice,  the  President  of  District  30  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  chronicled  the  layoffs  of  one  coal  company  after 
another  which  have  left  over  50%  of  his  members  unemployed.  A majority 
of  the  unemployed  miners  have  exhausted  their  unemplovment 
benefits  and  that  many  of  then  are  living  on  food  stamps  as  their 
only  income. 

Mrs.  Pat  Gish,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  nonprofit 
Eastern  Kentucky  Housing  Development  Corporation  also  testified. 

She  had  been  a witness  at  a hearing  held  in  Fleming-Neon  in  1963 
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by  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  In  comparing  the  conditions  in  Letcher 
County  in  1963  with  the  conditions  today,  she  said  that  in  1963 
persons  had  to  stand  in  line  once  a month  to  get  food  stamps.  Now 
they  receive  them  by  mail.  But,  she  said,  food  stamps  ran  our 
before  the  end  of  the  month  in  1968  and  still  do  in  1933. 

She  said  that  as  in  1968,  "fear  is  once  again  becoming  a 
factor  in  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Kentucky." 

Mrs.  Gish  said  that  in  1963,  20  of  the  30  poorest  counties 
in  the  United  States  were  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  She  said  that  "In 
1933  one  of  the  10  poorest  Congressional  districts  in  the  country 
is  in  Eastern  Kentucky  and  the  jobless  rate  is  among  the  highest 
in  the  nation." 

She  said  that  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Housing  Development  Corpo 
ation  which  was  created  shortly  after  the  1963  hearing  with  federa 
funds  provided  employment  for  older  men  to  repair  homes  of  low 
income  residents  in  Southereastern  Kentucky  and  employed  unskilled 
workers  to  produce  components  for  new  houses  for  low  income 
families.  In  1983  the  corporation  can  only  do  a fraction  of  what 
it  once  did  because  of  budget  cutbacks  and  75  of  its  employees 
had  to  be  laid  off.  In  1983,  Mrs.  Gish  said,  the  housing  shortage 
is  Eastern  Kentucky  is  "severe  and  chronic."  Mobile  hemes  account 
for  50%  of  all  owner  occupied  homes  in  seven  of  Eastern  Kentucky's 
coal  counties. 

Mrs.  Gish  concluded  by  noting  that  the  sewage  disposal 
systems  in  Eastern  Kentucky  are  inadequate,  forcing  many  people  in 
rural  areas  to  run  sewer  pipes  into  creeks  with  a consequent  rise 
in  hepatitis  and  other  water-borne  diseases. 
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She  also  said  that  although  things  are  better  now  in  South- 
eastern Kentucky  than  they  were  in  1963,  because  of  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a range  of  federal  programs, 
"since  1930,  however,  the  nation  has  been  saying  to  the  poor, 
'the  ladder  of  opportunity  is  there,  but  you  have  to  bring  you 
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Conclusions 

According  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  documents 
provided,  the  following  conclusions  can  be  made. 

1.  There  is  substantial  unemployment  in  Kentucky,  parti- 
cularly in  Southeastern  Kentucky.  63%  of  the  counties  in 
Kentucky  have  double  digit  rates  of  unemployment.  One  of  the 
counties  visited  has  an  official  unemployment  rate  of  27.9%. 

These  figures  would  be  considerably  higher  if  discouraged  workers 
were  included. 

2.  Unemployment  in  Southeastern  Kentucky  is  due  to  the 
severe  depression  of  the  coal  industry. 

3.  The  unemployment  benefits  of  many  persons  have  been 
exhausted  and  many  families  are  living  on  food  stamps  alone. 

Over  50%  of  the  members  of  District  30  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  Southeastern  Kentucky  are  unemployed  and  a majority  of  these 
unemployed  workers  have  exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits. 

4.  For  many  families,  food  stamps  run  out  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 

5.  600,000  persons  in  Kentucky  are  receiving  food  stamps. 
That  is  one  out  of  every  6 persons  in  the  state.  This  compares 
to  435,000  participants  in  the  program  in  1930  and  represents  a 
13%  growth  in  participation  since  1982. 

6.  There  are  350  emergency  food  programs  operating  in 
Kentucky.  One-half  of  these  programs  began  operating  since  1931. 
All  of  the  programs  have  grow  at  least  75%  and  some  as  much  as 


400%  . 
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7.  Budget  cuts  resulting  from  OBRA  1981  re 
termination  of  participation  of  27,000  food  stamp 
31,000  AFDC  recipients  and  31,000  Medicaid  recipi 

8.  Because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  only  one- 
women,  infants  and  children  who  are  potentially  e 
WIC  program  are  participating. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  OTHER  CURRENT  STUDIES  OF  HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


Increased  Participation  in  Emergency  Food  Programs 


Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  Study  - May  1983 

Soup  Lines  and  Food  3askets:  A Survey  of  Increased  Participation 

in  Emergency  Food  Programs . 

o More  than  half  of  the  181  emergency  food  programs  in  the 
survey  reported  that  the  number  of  persons  seeking  food 
assistance  increased  by  50  percent  or  more  from  February 
1932  to  February  1983. 

o Nearly  one-third  of  the  programs  experienced  an  increase 
in  demand  of  over  100%  during  this  period. 

o Nearly  a fourth  of  the  agencies  had  to  turn  people  away 
during  the  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  agencies  limited  the 
number  of  times  the  same  person  could  get  food  (usually 
food  pantries,  which  generally  limited  the  provision  of 
a 3-day  supply  of  food  to  once  a month) . 

o The  survey  found  that  a significant  portion  of  these  served 
sought  aid  because  their  food  stamps  did  not  provide  enough 
food  to  last  through  the  month.  (Food  stamps  now  average 
47  cents  per  person  per  meal).  Over  80%  of  the  agencies 
providing  emergency  aid  reported  that  the  number  of  people 
seeking  help  because  their  food  stamps  had  run  out  had 
grown  significantly  over  the  year. 

o Over  90%  of  the  agencies  surveyed  reported  that  a signif- 
icant portion  of  the  persons  they  served  were  unemployed. 

o Over  75%  of  the  agencies  reported  serving  more  families 
with  children  than  a year  earlier. 

Reported  Causes  of  Increased  Emergency  Food  Demand 

o Nearly  all  of  the  agencies  surveyed  reported  a significant 
number  of  unemployed  workers  among  those  seeking  aid  from 
their  food  programs. 

o Nine  out  of  ten  agencies  reported  that  a significant  pro- 
portion of  the  people  they  served  were  those  whose  food 
stamps  had  run  out  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

o Eight  out  of  ten  agencies  said  that  more  people  were  seekin 
aid  because  their  food  stamps  had  run  out  than  had  been 
seeking  aid  for  this  reason  a year  earlier. 
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General  Accounting  Office  Report  - June. 1933 
Public  and  Private  Efforts  to  Feed  America's  Poor. 

o The  GAO  reported  that  there  have  been  significant  increases 
in  the  numbers  or  persons  seeking  rood  aid  and  tha _ an 
unmet  need  remains." 

o Of  the  23  emergency  food  centers  visited,  GAO  found  that 
"in  almost  all" cases,  the  emergency  food  centers  were 

serving  more'  today  than  in  the  past." 

o GAO  found  that  a Maryland  Food  Bank  in  Baltimore  is 

currently  distributing  220,000  pounds  of  food  per  month 
compared  to  a distribution  of  30,000  pounds  of  food 
monthly  in  1979  when  it  first  opened.  Up  to  180  agencies 
now  come  to  the  food  bank  monthly  to  get  food  compared 
with  37  agencies  monthly  in  1979. 

Causes 


o GAO  reported  that  Bureau  of  Census  data  showed  24.7  millioi 
persons  had  incomes  below  established  poverty  levels  in 
1977  and  in  1981,  31.8  million  persons  had  incomes  below 
poverty  level. 

o GAO  found  that  persons  seeking  assistance  included  both 
those  left  out  of  government  food  assistance  programs 
and  those  who  do  participate  in  these  programs  but  "find 
that  the  benefits  they  receive  do  not  go  far  enough." 

o GAO  reported  that  the  mounting  number  of  "new  poor"  are 
contributing  to  increase  in  numbers  seeking  emergency  food 
services  --  individuals  who  were  employed  and  financially 
stable  a short  time  ago. 


U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  Report  - June  1983 
Hunger  in  American  Cities  - Eight  Case  Studies. 

o Of  the  3 cities  surveyed,  all  reported  a recent  and  sig- 
nificant increase  in  demand  for  emergency  food  assistance. 

o All  3 cities  have  undertaken  substantial  local  efrorts 
respond  to  these  increases  and  "only  3 cities  are  able 
meet  the  increased  demand,  2 of  them  just  barely." 

o In  Detroit,  emergency  food  programs  reported  a five  rol 
increase  in  the  number  of  households  served  between  198 
and  1932. 

o San  Antonio  predicts  the  number  of  food  assistance  requests 
will  be  five  times  greater  this  year  than  in  1932. 
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o Cleveland  reports  an  increase  in  food  assistance  requests 
of  112%  from  1981  to  19S2. 

o Calls  for  food  assistance  in  New  Orleans  increased  222% 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1982  compared  to  the  same  per 
in  1931 . 

o Denver  distributed  almost  two  times  as  much  food  in  1932 
compared  to  1981. 

o The  number  of  soup  kitchens  in  Rochester,  New  York  increa 
by  75%  last  year. 

o In  1982,  Oakland,  California  reported  a 33%  increase  in 
people  served  by  food  programs. 

o Nashville  reported  a 75%  increase  in  family  assistance 
applicants  and  a 66%  increase  in  food  bank  deliveries 
from  1931  to  1932. 

Causes 

o All  8 cities  agreed  that  unemployment  is  a primary  cause 
of  increased  hunger. 

o 7 out  of  8 cities  also  cited  cutbacks  in  Federal  funds. 

o 7 out  of  8 cities  stated  the  high  cost  of  shelter,  food 
and  energy  as  contributing  to  the  increase  in  demand  for 
emergency  food. 


Testimony  of  Reverend  Thomas  Harvey  - July  1933 

Report  of  Emergency  Meals  Provided  bv  Catholic  Charities 

from  1931  to  1932/ 

House  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families 

o As  reported  by  Reverend  Thomas  Harvey  before  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  in  July 
this  year.  Catholic  Charities  served  496,514  emergency 
meals  in  1981  and  993,685  meals  in  1982  nationwide. 


The  New  York  City  Catholic  Charities  reocrted  an  increas 
of  32%  in  the  number  of  meals  served  from  1931  to  1932. 

Buffalo,  New  York  reported  serving  160,000  meals  in  1931 
and  327,000  meals  in  1932. 

Omaha,  Nebraska  reported  6,000  served  in  1931  and  13,000 
• , _ _ 
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Baltimore , Maryland  recorded  service  150  meals  cer  dav 
in  1931  and  500  to  600  meals  cer  dav  in  1932. 
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Bread  for  the  World  Preliminary  Report  - September  1983 
Huncer  Watch  U.S.A.:  Local  Effects  of  Budget  Cuts  in  Federal 


Food  Assistance  Programs. 


o 

Tucson  Community  Feed  Bank  reported  a 32%  increase  in 
food  boxes  distributed  between  1981  and  1932. 

o 

3 emergency  food  centers  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  showed 
an  increase  in  demand  of  at  least  15%  and  up  to  400%  from 
1981  to  1932. 

o 

Chicago's  Emergency  Family  Food.  Program  reported  an  increas 
of  345%  in  demand  for  food  between  September  1981  (4,405 
served)  and  September  1982  (19,612  served). 

o 

5 emergency  food  centers  in  Topeka,  Kansas  showed  a food 
demand  increase  ranging  from  11%  to  122%  since  1930. 

o 

A 200%  increase  in  demand  was  reported  by  173  food  pancries 
in  3oston,  Massachusetts. 

o 

An  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  Food  Bank  distributed  500,000 
pounds  of  food  in  1982,  a quadrupling  of  food  distributed 
since  1980 . 

O' 

The  Elmira  Food  or  Soup  Kitchen  in  New  York  served  10 
people  per  day  in  1981  and  served  325  per  day  in  August  198 

o 

Columbus,  Ohio  reports  an  increase  in  requests  for  emergenc 
food  of  between  40%  and  100%. 

o 

Houston,  Texas  showed  an  88%  increase  in  demand  for  emer- 
gency food  assistance  in  1932  over  1981  requests. 

o 

A 300%  increase  in  demand  for  food  was  reported  by  emergenc 
food  providers  in  Bellevue,  Washington  from  January  1932  to 
January  1983. 

Causes 


o 

Increasing  numbers  of  the  newly  unemployed  and  long-term 
unemployed  who  had  exhausted  unemployment  benefits. 

o 

Cuts  in  food  program  benefits. 

o 

Food  stamp  program  benefits  no  longer  lasting  through  the 
entire  month. 

o 

Less  money  to  purchase  food  due  to  cutbacks  in  ocher 
assistance  programs. 

o 

Tightened  eligibility  guidelines  for  food  and  other  assists 
programs . 

o 

General  increase  in  the  need  for  food  assistance  due  to 
current  economic  situations  and  decreased  assiscance  avail- 
able through  federal  food  orocrams. 
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o According  to  the  1983  Massachusetts  Nutrition  Survey,  a study 
designed  to  estimate  the  prevalence  of  nutritional  deficiencies 
among  low-income  children,  between  10,000  and  17,500  low-income 
preschool  children  in  Massachusetts  may  be  chronically 
malnourished  . 


o Nearly  one  in  every  5 children  surveyed  was  either  stunted  (low 
height  for  age),  wasted  (abnormally  underweight),  or  anemic. 
18.1%  of  the  children  sampled  had  one  or  more  of  these  three 
indicators  of  undernutrition. 

o Nearly  one-third  of  the  children  eligible  for  food  stamps  (32%) 
were  NOT  receiving  benefits,  and  18%  of  the  children  eligible 
for  AFDC  were  NOT  getting  benefits. 

o Because  of  federal  cutbacks,  most  Massachusetts  children  eligib 
for  WIC  benefits  were  not  participating  in  this  program. 

o The  study  found  that  "malnutrition  is  a serious  health  problem 
among  poor  children" in  Massachusetts  and  these  children  "may  be 
suffering  from  inadequate  food  intake  over  a prolonged  period 
of  time . " 

Chicago  Nutritional  Survey 


o Findings  presented  by  Dr.  Agnes  Lattimer,  president  of 

the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer 
Affairs,  and  Nutrition  this  October,  showed  that  Cook 
County  Hospital  experienced  a 24%  increase  in  the  number  o 
children  admitted  for  failure  to  thrive,  diahrrea,  and 
aehyrdation  from  summer  of  1981  to  summer  1933.  These 
conditions  often  result  from  inadequate  nutrition. 

o 30%  of  all  children  coming  to  the  emergency  room  in  June 
1933  were  found  to  have  abnormal  low  growth  with  the  singl 
major  factor  being  inadequate  nutrition.  Nearly  half  (47% 
of  the  children  with  abnormally  lew  growth  had  inadequate 
diets . 

New  York  Nutritional  Status  Survey 

o Of  persons  seeking  aid  at  soup  kitchens  and  emergency 

feeding  programs,  senior  citizen  centers,  public  assistanc 
offices  and  health  clinics,  the  averace  food  energy  intak 
of  those  interviewed  was  just  1,200  calories  per  day.  Dr. 
Victor  Sidel,  professor  at  Albert  Einstein  School  of  Med- 
icine in  New  York  City,  reported  this  intake  amount  to  be 
below  the  bottom  end  of  the  range  recommended  by  the  Natic 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  necessary  for  good  health. 

o Persons  interviewed  who  were  seeking  emergency  food  assiso 
spent  an  average  of  70%  of  their  incomes  on  food  according 
to  the  survey. 


Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  Data 

c Dr.  Larry  Broun  told  the  House  Subcommittee  or,  Domestic 
Marketing,  Consumer  Affairs  in  October  that  soup  kitchens 
a.nd  food  cantriss  in  the  Boston  Metrocol  nsn  area  were 
serving  two  times  as  many  people  in  May  193 
earlier. 

o Agencies  in  the  Boston  erea  report  that  15%  of  those  beir.c 
fed  are  children  and  noted  a particular  increase  in  childr 
at  the  soup  kitchens  in  the  past  six  months. 
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